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TIME TO RENEW YOUR LICENSE 


Renew your subscription to Junior 
Scholastic NOW. Then you won't miss a 
single issue of this lively and informa- 
tive classroom magazine for English 
and Social Studies classes. 


Junior Scholastic will continue to bring your 
students these timely, stimulating features: 
WORDS TO THE WISE...BIB AND TUCK... 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ... NATIONS SERIES 
PLUS a greatly expanded NEWS ROUNDUP 
colorfully supplemented with photographs, 
maps, charts and cartoons. 


Avoid the end-of-term examination rush. 
Renew your subscription today. 


DIMI MGOER 


45c per student—less than 3c a week! 


Please tear off here and mail today 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my order for copies of Junior Scholastic 
at 45c per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). 


|] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 
|] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


CONTENTS ¢ JANUARY 5, 1948 


New Platform for English. 5-T 
Capsule News a 
Weekly Lesson Plan _-_ ss 7~-T 
Focus for Social Studies _.. = =: 9--T 
What Play? ——___ ———_ 
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Sound Advice ee 





Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 











Good Listening 12-T 
Dialing _ 13-T 
Guidebook for John Doe______._ 14-T 
Master Coupon - 14-T 
Tools for Teachers __._-__-__ 15-T 


News and Notes. 15-T 
Next Month — Summer Schools Abroad 





Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
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The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
ocial ~ Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combinction Edition of Sen- 


FOR ENGLISH 
English Edition of Senior 
Scholastic for 10th, 11th, 


he world, penetrating ar ior Scholastic. Combines and 12th grades: Features 
cles on problems of democ all contents of Advanced on American, general litera- 
ocy, American history, world English and Social Studies ture, poetry, composition, 


fairs, government, and 
vices. Upper high school 
srades, 10th, 11th. and 12th 


World Week, especially 
alanned as aid to instruction 
n world affairs, world his- 
tory, geography, civics, na 
tional affairs. Makes students 


editions. Excellent for inte- 
grated progroms and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades 


Junior Scholastic, Current per 
affairs for the 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 


oral English, writing. Short 
stories. Movie, record, radio 
reviews. 


Practical English, for up- 
elementary and high 
schoo! grades, 8-12. How 
and why of speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar, 


junior high 


conscious of forces and prob- News, geography, history, spelling, punctuation. vocab. 
>ms in today’s world. For short story, vocabulary build vlary. Short stories. Person- 
3th, 9th, and 10th grades. ers, grammor aids al vocational guidance. 





Vagazines for all age 
levels and special Social 
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Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
aches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 

American Vocational Association members in agri- 
ture, home economics, industrial education, 
tributive education, and industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English ond Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 


of publication. Send photographs if available. 


blished weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
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Our Cover Story: 


Does it warm your heart to see joy 
on this Greek boy’s face? It is easy 
to imagine what happened. Somewhere 
in America someone wanted to give a 
helping hand. The American sent $10 
to CARE headquarters marked “for 
Greek children.” CARE sent word to 
Athens. The Athens staff combed its 
long file of needy and picked Joe’s fam- 
ily. Joe came running. Now he’s back 
with a big CARE food package. What 
a wonderful gift! Food for him and his 
family for a month! 

The story doesn’t end here. A few 
weeks later the American will receive 
a receipt scrawled by Joe personally. 
Probably also a note of thanks. 

This is a happy-ending story written 
each week by thousands of Americans. 
But not enough Americans. U. N. esti 
mates 462 000,000 children face starva- 
tion this year. 

What can you and your students do? 
Two things. Be leaders and workers in 
the big international United Nations 
Appeal for Children. In most states it 
starts in February. Sparking the U. S. 
drive is a “national community chest” 
agency — American Overseas Aid. 

Second, continue to pin point your 
aid through CARE. 

Certainly, you and your students 
want to give both help and hope. Then 
ask for folders that tell what you can 
do. Send your request on the Master 
Coupon on page 14 —Editor. 












































































JANUARY 
Scholastic BANTAM 


Newest addition to Scholastic-BAN- 
TAM 25-cent books for schools is 
already a national favorite — Mama’s 
Bank Account. We are especially glad 
to add it just as the motion picture 
based on Kathryn Forbes’ autobiograph- 
ical story reaches the screen as I Re- 
member Mama. Your students who see 
the picture will want to read the story of 
Mama, Uncle Chris and Katrin. 

Mama’s Bank Account is number 28 
in the growing list of Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs. (See page 10). Heavy demand 
for these 25-cent books reveal their 
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BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 


Our Nation’s Business-Managed Competitive Enterprise System has grown very much as a 
human being grows. Like the human body, this system consists of many important coordi- 
nated parts, each of which grows because of its own service and services from the others. 
We have the alive and growing strong body so long as all parts are healthy and func- 


tion normally together. Of these many parts, we will name just five that are important to 
our body economic: 





One leg is agriculture; [ 
The other leg is power and transportation; 
One arm is chemistry and research; 

The other arm is manufacturing; 

The lifeblood is invested resources. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES | a 


Our nation’s educators in High Schools and Col- 
leges realize the need for teaching this interrela- 
tionship of industry if our body economic is to 
remain strong and healthy. To facilitate this 
teaching, the Bureau of Educational Services 
supplies, free of charge, educational chapters LL 
containing simple, authoritative information re- 


garding the history, science and economics of our American form of enterprise and prosperity, job oppor- 
tunity and family income. The broad theme of these educational chapters is: 














BUILDING A STRONG AMEkKICA 











“THE EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIONAL AND FAMILY INCOME” 


The basic purpose of this ‘Evolution’ series is to sup- CONTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURE to Health, Happi- 
ply appropriate facts in practical usable form re- ness, and Prosperity. 


garding: CONTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM to Industry, Farm, 
and Home. 





Where Jobs Come From; 





What Makes Our Business-Managed Competitive 
Enterprise Tick; 


The TRUTH — that continuous endeavor and coopera- 
tion by each with all of us still reap their in- 
dividual and national reward in our free country. 





THE EIGHT SEGMENTS OF OUR NATIONAL INCOME 


Two chapters are already in operation. Each covers 
one basic industry in our body economic in such 
form that it meets the need of both instructors and of 
those instructed. 


Each chapter consists of an instructor manual, large 
(22” x 34”) wall charts and twenty digest leaflets 1 or 
distribution to students. 


It is planned that, eventually, this ‘Evolution’ proj- 
ect will cover other basic industries of our country. 


KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTY 


In addition, free supplementary bulletins which lo- 
calize our service under the title, ““Know Your Own 
County,” are supplied educators for each chapter. 
They furnish instructors with guides to local project 
studies so that students may understand the place 
of their own community, their families and them- 
selves in our national economy. 


The Agriculture bulletin explains the eight segments 
of our national income as illustrated. 

All of us must do our part to help keep America 
strong and healthy. Therefore, we invite instructors 
to send for these first two chapters of our ‘Evolu- 
tion” project including supplementary bulletins. Fill 
out and mail today the coupon below. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, ST 148 
401 Broadway, New York 13, New York. 


Please send me the Evolution Chapters on Agriculture and 
Petroleum with supplementary bulletins. 
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A New Platform for English 


Program Drafted by Curriculum Commission 


Features San Francisco Session 


By M. R. ROBINSON, publisher, Scholastic Magazines 


EVERBERATIONS of the San 
Francisco meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will 
sound for many months through the 
ition’s Attention will go 
fly to the first planks hammered into 
lace by the Curriculum Commission, 
ided by Dora V. Smith. 

More than 2.200 English teachers 
nd supervisors met in the Council's 
first session west of Kansas City. They 

ioved the matchless hospitality of 

is and entertainment carefully 
lanned by the host area teachers. They 
ind their special and general inter- 
sts well served by the three-day pro- 
sram prepared by president Porter G. 
Perrin of Seattle, Washington, and 

md vice president Harlem M. Ad- 
ums of Chico, California. 

Dr. Smith’s commission told the 
Council that other report sections will 
served up at later Thanksgiving 

‘tings. At San Francisco the Curricu- 
im Committee offered two portions: 


schools. 


1 


1. The outcomes of education desired 
for all youth. 
2. Characteristics of young people. 
For next Thanksgiving it promises: 
3. The reading, writing, speaking, 
| listening skills necessary to success 
these activities. 
i. Experiences involved in No. 3. 
5. The language and reading skills 
essary to success in these activities. 
Later it will present: 


6. Means of evaluating the success 
ot the instruction. 


Space permits only brief treatment of 
the 36-page basic Platform for the Cur- 
riculum Commission. 

First, it y takes up what our 
world and each individual needs from 
the language arts — loyalties to fellow- 
men and to principles, power of ex- 
pression, easing of tensions, etc 

Second, it asks English teachers to 
recognize “the increased scope of com- 
munications” — radio, 


wisely 


motion 
television, public forums, etc. 

Third, it declares “we need a new 
evaluation of past literature from the 
point of view of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

Fourth, it takes up adjustment prob- 
lems: provisions for individual differ- 
ences; articulation from kindergarten to 
college; gearing into the total school 
program. 

Fifth, it touches on scope of the Eng- 
lish curriculum. 

Sixth, how to get all this done. 

Experts are checking the statement 
ot outcomes (See No. 1). 

The second committee report began 
where all competent teachers always be- 
gin: not with subject matter but with 
children. Drawing on other sciences, the 
report lists characteristics of boys and 
girls at four levels: 6-9 years, junior 
high, senior high, and college. At each 
level the committee painstakingly list- 


pictures, 


San Francisco Cable 
Car, drawn by Rex- 


ford Holmes 


ed: 1, marks of 
physical and recre- 
ational _develop- 
ment; 2, mental 
characteristics; 3, 
interests; 4, social 
characteristics; 5, 
emotional 
teristics. 
Newly elected i 
Council president is 
Thomas Clark Pol- 
lock, dean of lib- 
eral arts at New York University. “We 
should teach students,” declared Dr. 
Pollock, “to reckon with the compli- 
cated fact that there are actually vari 
ous levels of good usage. The Eng- 


charac- 


Thomas C. Pollock, 
new NCTE president 


lish language is used in one way in 
formal writing, in another way in pul- 
pit oratory, in another way in the 
court room, in another way in private 
conversation, in another way in the 
ball park, in yet another way in the 
public forums.” 

President Porter G. Perrin asked 
English teachers “to understand the 
methods and principles of the sciences 
. . . We tend to hold on to disproved 
ideas about our language, about our 
methods of teaching, and we tend to 
perpetuate in literature outmoded ideas 
if they are well expressed.” 

“It may be that the more stodgy a 
student is the more he needs literature,” 
said Marion Sheridan, head of English 
Department, New Haven  (Conn.) 
High School, “to stir his heart, to ex- 
pand his world, to stimulate his imag- 
ination.” 

Other officers elected are: first vice 
president, Marion C. Sheridan, New 
Haven, Connecticut; second vice presi- 
dent, Lucia V. Mirrielees, University of 
Montana; _secretary-treasurer, Wilbur 
Hatfield, editor, English Journal and 
College English. 

Changes in Curriculum Commission 
were announced. New vertical commit- 
mittee chairman are: Helene W. Hart- 
ley, Syracuse University, reading and 
literature; John C. Gerber, University 
of Iowa, composition; Harold A. Ander- 
son, listening. 

Forty-three companies installed well- 
attended exhibits. 

Scholastic Magazines held its annual 
Thanksgiving buffet supper at the St. 
Francis Hotel. Some of our good 
friends, much to our regret, overlooked 
the invitation appearing in Scholastic 
Teacher. We hope they will send in 
their R. S. V. P.s next year. 
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UNESCO in “48 


Education Moves to Front 
Row: Many Plans Voted 


Education moves into a front 
row seat in UNESCO’s mutual 
improvement society in 1948. 
That is the big news from the 
Mexico City 40 nation meeting. 

The teacher now in the front 
row can raise his hand to take 
part in new projects for peace 
and goodwill Among many ap- 
proved for action are 

An International Ideas 
Bureau. 

Teaching 
U. N. 

World University of the 
teacher 


children about 
Air. 
International sem- 
inars. 

Cultural and scientific history 
of the world 

How 
education. 

A Book Coupon Scheme to 
barriers. 
wal 


nations use radio for 


overcome 
Studies on 


currency 
easing ten- 
sions. 
International Literature Pool 
World Teachers Charter 
World Charter for Youth 
Educational missions to mem- 
ber states 
World Theater Institute 
World Music Institute. 
Music, visual arts catalogues. 
World bibliography in 
tory, philosophy, and linguistics. 
Translation of world classics. 
World Assn. of Universities. 
UNESCO will promote voted 
projects as best it can from its 
slender budget of $8,000,000. 
Next meeting, November, 1948; 
place, Beyrouth, Lebanon. 
Extension of UNESCO's work 


was 


his- 


to Japan and Germany 


OKed 
° oe 

World Children Coming 

Children from nearly all U.N. 
member nations will soon come 
to U. S. They will speak in 
manv cities and at school as- 
semblies in behalf of the forth- 
drive for the Interna- 
Children’s Emergency 


coming 
tional 


Fund See pace 3 T 


° 
Entering politics for 
Boston 


sweep 


Boston 
the first 
won a 
three 


school cominittes 


teachers 
electing 
slate to the 
Defeated vet- 
eran committeeman Clement A. 


time 
clean 


their man 


Norton ran on platform of “get 
them back in the 


rt lassrooms ; 


( teachers 











AP ADMITS ERROR ON TEACHER TEST STORY 


We smelled a defunct mouse 
when we read: 

Denver, Oct. 24. (AP) — 
Colorado school kids had their 
last laugh today —their teach- 
ers averaged a failing 67 on a 
test in American history. The 
25 questions were lifted from a 
standard text. Approximately 
100 teachers were picked for 
the quiz at random from 6,000 


in town for Colorado Education 
Association meeting. 

Seems fishy, we wrote Ward 
Kimball, CEA publicity direc- 
tor. “Actual facts,” he replies, 
“are that four teachers were 
given the test. One made a low 
score.” 

Like most “corrections” AP’s 
never caught up with millions 
of readers. 








ubia Broadcasting Systen 


Girl's Song 


Sings 
Thomas Hayward, opera star, 
singing a junior high school 
girl’s song on the CBS network. 
The girl: Betsy Baker, 13, 
Athens, Ohio. The song: A 
Christmas Star 
Listeners to the Fred Waring 
NBC program also heard Miss 
Baker's song and four other 
1947 Scholastic Music Award 
Compositions. In Collier's Mag- 
azine, Dec. 27, appear five stu- 
dent-written compositions. Two 
are Scholastic 
Albany, N. Y.: State teachers 
colleges will add fifth year lead- 
ing to master’s degree. 


Award numbers. 
o 


° 





Contests-Scholarships 
National High School Photo- 


graphic Awards. Eastman Kodak 


Company, sponsor. 361 awards; 
$3,500 in prizes. Deadline May 
7. For entry blanks and rules 
see local dealer. 

AER College Radio Script 
Writing Contest. $800 in prizes. 
Top prizes $50. Special cash 
awards for scripts accepted for 
publication by Audio Devices, 
Inc. For details write Sherman 
Lawton, AER Script Contest 
Chairman, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Science Clubs of America an- 
nounce the seventh annual Sci- 
Talent Search. Awards 
include 40 trips to Washington, 
D. C.; $11,000 in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. 

To foster interchange of Swiss 
ond American students a $5,000 
scholarship grant has been made 
to the Institute for Interna- 
tional Education. 


WEEKS AHEAD 


ence 


March of Dimes to fight 
polio — Jan. 16-80. 

American Heart Week — Feb. 
8-14. 





TEN MAJOR EDUCATION EVENTS OF 1947 


Here are the Big Ten educa- 


tional events of 1947 as selected 


by the Educator's Washington 
Dispatch: 

1. Appropriation of more than 
$300,000,000 by legisla- 
tures to salaries, 
improve 


state 
raise teacher 
school programs. 

2. Supreme Court ruling per- 
mitting public school buses to 
carry parochial pupils. 

3. President’s Advisory Com- 


mission recommendation — of 


compulsory military training 
for youth 
4. County-by-county law 


suits by Negroes against school 
authorities in Virginia. 


5. Aggressive business bhack- 





ing for better education through 
radio and advertising campaigns 
by Advertising Council. 

6. Creation of the National 
Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth to revamp 
high school curriculum. 

7. Formal ratification of 
WOPT—World Organization 
for the Teaching Profession. 

8. Launching of large scale 
Fulbright Act Foreign Exchange 
Scholarships. 

9. Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion reorganization. Appoint- 
ment of Herold C. Hunt, Sup’t. 

10. Absorption of higher edu- 
cation enrollments one million 
above pre-war peaks. 








MERIT PAY 


Hot Issue in Many States: 
N. Y. Teachers Against |t 


Merit is a fighting word. T}, 
issue is: Shall merit in teaching 
find reward in the salary en 
velope? 

New York’s legislature said 
Yes. 

North Carolina, Pennsylvani 


and Ohio lawmakers almost 
said Yes. 
Delaware’s tried it; gav 


up. 
Major battlefield on the merit 
issue is New York where tly 
State Teachers 
cently rejected Commissione: 
Francis Spaulding’s plea to g 

New York’s plan a fair trial 

“The plan,” product of Co 
mittee study, first called fo 
teacher spokesmen to help 
setting up ground rules { 
merit promotions in each lo 
ity. Five annual promotio: 
would be automatic. 

Heeding criticism Spaulding 
agreed to eight automatic | 
motions. In vain he argued that 
the plan offered “the ly 
chance to get the top salaries 
for first-class teachers 
toward the levels at which th: 
belong.” 

Make all increases automati: 


Association 1 


; 


the Association asks. Mak 
teaching assignments on s 
iority. New York’s AFT tool 
parallel action. 

But merit promotion is st 
law. Will merit pay be the 


price of more state aid? Mar 
educators wonder. Ed.: What « 
our readers say? 


Safety Education Saves 


In 20 years child deaths ha 
been cut from 25 to 8 per c 
of all traffic deaths. But | 
safety education 29,000 n 
living might be dead says H: 
bert J. Stack, New York U: 


versity. 


APPOINTED: 


Fitzhugh L. Hambrich 
Greeley, Colorado, Specialist 
Social Studies, U. S. Office 
Education. 

Harriet H. Houdlett: 
AAUW, assistant specialist for 
history, U. S. Office of Educ 
tion. 

Seerley Reid, Columb: 
Ohio, assistant chief, visual ai 
division, U. S. Office of Ed. 









GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Germany (p. 6) 


Aim 
To aid the pupils in understanding 


the complex problems of the German 
yeccupation. 


Procedure 

1. Ask the class to read the article 
silently. 

2. Apply the following techniques ot 
reading and discussion to a study of the 
urticle. 

I. Ask the class to find explanations 
t the following terms and to read them 
iloud from the article: (1) reparations; 
2) the Big Four; (3) the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers; (4) a federal gov- 
ernment. 

1) Reparations are payments Ger- 
nany must make for the homes, fac- 
ries, and tarms her armies destroyed 

ther countries during the war. 

(2) The Jig Four —- the U. S., Great 
Britain,- Russia, and France. 

3) A federal government is one in 
vhich power is divided the 
ntral and governments. 

4) The Big Four Foreign Ministers 
ire Ernest Bevin of Great Britain, 
Georges Bidault of France, Vyacheslav 
Molotov of Russia, and George C. Mar- 


shall, Secretary of State of the United 


between 
local 


II. Have pupils read aloud the chron- 
sy of important wai events listed on 
ize 6, each pupil reading one event. 
III. Name three pupils to read aloud 
1) one of the measures taken to pre- 
nt Germany trom going to war again, 
1 (2) one of the things being encour- 
| in Germany today. 
Ist Pupir_: The Big 
Iden the Germans to 


ir equinment 


have for- 
manufacture 
The Germans are al- 


Four 


ved to produce only a small percent- 
f the stee! 

ied during the war. 

The U. S., Great Britain, and France 


encouraging Germans to produce 


ind chemicals they pro- 


‘ful peacetime goods. The Germans 
inufacture some of the world’s finest 
imeras, medical instruments, toys, pot- 
ry, textiles, clocks. 

2xp PupiL: The Big Four have broken 
» the German Army, the German Gen- 
ral Staff. and the German High Com- 
and. They have taken away or de- 
royed s, guns, 


and 


Germany's warships, 
tanks, and other war equipment. 
In the American zone German pupils 
) longer read textbooks praising Hitler 
nd war. 


3np Purim: The Big Four have out- 


Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 





lawed the Nazi Party. The top Nazi 
leaders were tried for war crimes by 
an Allied court. Ten were hanged and 
seven were given long prison terms. 
“Small fry” Nazis are being tried by 
their own countrymen in special courts. 

The U. S., Great Britain, and France 
are giving the Germans practice in self 
government. The people are permitted 
tc elect their own local officials. Ger- 
mans who are not Nazis have the free- 
dom to vote as they please, to form 
their own political parties, to criticize 
their own leaders, to publish their 
own newspapers, etc., 

IV. Ask for a class discussion on the 
following questions — 

1. What is a war of conquest? 

2. Can you name any wars 0: con- 
quest? 

3. What is a war of defense? 

4. Can you name any wars of de- 
fense? 

5. Do people’s ideas ever differ as to 
what is defense and what is conquest? 

6. Can the people of a country refuse 
to go to war when their government 
has declared war? 


Pacific Atoll (p. 4) 


Place the following questions on the 
board and ask the pupils to be prepared 
to answer them after a silent reading 
ot the article 

1. What i: the name of the United 
Nations body which has been working 
on a plan to control atomic weapons? 

[The United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. ] 

2. How far 
Francisco? 

[5,200 miles. | 

3. What is an atoll? 

[See Starred Words.] 

4. Why was Eniwetok chosen as the 
secret proving ground for experiments 
with atomic energy? 


is Eniwetok from San 


[Read aloud the three reasons named 
in the article.] 

5. By whom is the proving ground 
on Eniwetok Atoll being built? 

[By the U. S Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. | 

6. What will become of the inhabi- 
tants of Eniwetok? 

[They will be moved to some new 
home, probably on Ujelang. They will 
be paid for their land.] 

7. What is the total surface area ot 
the atoll? ms 

[The total surface area is 2.26 square 
miles. | 

8. How many islands make up the 
atoll of Eniwetok? 

[40 islanJs.] 








Freedom of Labor (p. 10) 


A. Definitions 


Before assigning this article place the 
following terms on the board and have 
pupils attempt to define them. Some of 
these words will undoubtedly be new 
to the class and will require definition 
by the teacher. Have the pupils copy 
the definitions in their notebooks. 


industrial revolution—the change 
from home to factory production 
brought about by the invention of ma- 
chinery. 

union — an organization of workers 
joined together to protect and promote 
their interests. 

national organization of labor — an or- 
ganization of labor that has branches 
al! over the country. 

craft union —a union of workers in 
one particular trade, For example, a 
union of carpenters is a craft union. 

industrial union — a union of workers 
in an industry. For example, in the U. S. 
workers performing all kinds of jobs 
in the steel industry belong to the 
United Steel Workers union. 

brotherhood — a union. 

collective bargaining — method _ by 
which workers bargain as a group with 
their employer for better wages and 
working conditions. Workers are repre- 
sented by a committee which they usu- 
ally elect. 

strike —to stop work to try to make 
an employer give in to the workers’ de- 
mands. 


B. Labor Dates 


Now assign the pupils to read the 
article. After they have read it place 
the following dates on the board and 
ask the class to teli what significant 
labor event took place in that year. 

1827 (Philadelphia carpenters go on 
strike. ) 

1842 (Massachusetts Supreme Court 
declares unions are legal.) 

1886 (American Federation of Labor 
formed. ) 

1932 (Norris-LaGuardia Act passed. ) 

1935 (Wagner Act passed.) 

1936 (Congress of Industrial 
ganizations formed. 

1947 (Taft-Hartley Act passed.) 


Or- 


C. Discussion Questions 
1. Why do you suppose there weren't 
any strong labor unions in the U. S. be- 
fore the close of the nineteenth century? 
[Industrial expansion on a large scale 
did not take place in the U. S. until 
after the Civil War.] (turn page) 
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SEMESTER QUIZ COMING 


A special four-page Semester 
Review Quiz, one copy for each 
pupil subscriber, will be included 
in your package of the January 
19th issues of Junior Scholastic. 
The quiz sheets will not be bound 
in the magazine. This will enable 
you to withhold distribution of the 
quiz until a later date. 

The Semester Quiz will cover all 
the nations “Theme Articles,” news 
articles, maps, and installments of 
the “All Out for Democracy” series 
that have appeared in Junior Scho- 
lastic this term, beginning with the 
September 15, 1947 issue. The quiz 
will appear in four sections: (1) 
pictures; (2) a map; (3) puzzle 
questions; (4) matching, multiple 
choice, and identification questions. 


Theme Articles to Come 
January 12: Austria. 


January 19: Czechoslovakia. 











2. What is the difference between 
the A. F. of L. and the C.1.0? 

[The A.F. of L. is composed mainly 
*# craft unions, the C.1.0. of industrial 
unions. | 

3. Why does labor look upon 
Wagner Act as its Megna Charta? 

[The Act confirms labor's rights to or- 
vanize, strike, and use collective bar- 
gaining. | 

4. What do labor leaders say about 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

[Thev say it is vicious and that it 
weakens labor’s rights under the Wag- 


ner Act.] 
News Briefs (pp. 3, 5) 


A. Personalities 


the 


Assign two pupils to prepare intro- 
ductory speeches they would make if 
isked to present Dr. Ralph Bunche and 
Postmaster General Donaldson to a 
school assembly. These speeches should 
include details about both men’s early 
life, professional experience, and new 
iobs. 


B. Palestine 

Ask the class to bring in newspaper 
ind magazine stories and pictures about 
‘vents in Palestine during the past 


W eek ° 
C. Liberia 


Ask pupils to relate some interesting 
tacts learned from this article about: 
1) how Liberia was founded; (2) Li- 
beria’s capital city; (3) the meaning 
of Liberia’s name; (4) Liberian citi- 
ens; (5) Liberia’s flag: (6) Liberia’s 
patriotic hymns. 


N THE first three issues of Junior 

Scholastic this term the editors ex- 
perimented with the use of the “comics” 
style of illustration for the Theme Ar- 
ticles on India, Palestine, and Burma. 
At the time we invited teachers to ex- 
press their opinion of the value of this 
type of illustration as compared with 
photographs. Teachers responding were 
divided almost equally between sup- 
port of the “comics” style and oppo- 
sition to it. Here are sample comments 
from teachers: 

“My classes are very much interested 
in the comics method. It holds their in- 
terest more than photographs.” 

“Comics, far from being an incentive 
to good reading habits, are a deterrent 
to any reading necessary to social stud- 
ies and retards progress of the pupil 
reader.” 

“Comics cater to the mentally lazy.” 

“Why not use both photographs and 
picture drawings, depending on how 
well they can be adapted to the nation 
under discussion?” 

“Photographs give more exact infor- 
mation and conception of the various 
countries.” 

“My pupils voted for the comics illus- 
tration, perhaps because of the novelty 
ot it in Junior Scholastic.” 

“Photographs are more convincing. 
An artist can take liberties with his 
drawing.” 

“The visual aids with captions are 
excellent for stimulating interest and 
understanding.” 


The editors, confronted with these 


Teachers Report on “Comics” Technique 









conflicting reports, have decided on the 
following policy, to go into effect with 
the January 19th issue: Both photo- 
graphs and drawings will be used when- 
ever possible, the drawings to be an in- 
tegral part of the maps, either as pic- 
tures on the maps or as a decorative 
border for them. In addition, a series of 
one-page picture-stories, prepared by 
a top-flight comics artist, will appeai 
under the title: “Aboard the Freedom 
Train: Stories Behind the Documents 
on the Freedom Train.” 

The documents on the Freedom Train 
provide an excellent springboard for 
telling the human drama behind great 
events in American history. 

The editors of Junior Scholastic share 
the opinion of many educators who 
hold that the comics technique has 
much in its favor as a means of impart- 
ing information; that education should 
capitalize on the tremendous interest 
on the part of pupils in this technique; 
that the material so presented should 
meet classroom needs and _ standards 
not only as to accuracy and good Eng- 
lish usage, but in the quality of the 
drawings. These standards will guide 
Junior Scholastic in its further experi- 
mentation with the comics style. 

The “comics” style series will include 
stories behind the following documents: 
Paul Revere’s commission as messenger 
to the Committee of Safety; Log of the 
U.S.S. Constitution; Roger Williams 
“The Bloody Tenets of Persecution,” 
George Washington’s letter describing 
conditions at Valley Forge, and others. 








QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Name the four nations that are 
occupying Germany. (U. S., Great Bri- 
tain, Russia, France.) 

2. Which nation wants $10,000,000,- 
000 in reparations from Germany? (Rus- 
sia.) 

3. What region of Germany does 
France wish to keep? (The Saar.) 

4. What nation, invaded by Ger- 
many in 1939, now controls Pomerania, 
Silesia, and the southern half of East 
Prussia? (Poland.) 

5. On what atoll is the U. S. building 
a secret proving ground for experiments 
with atomic energy? (Eniwetok Atoll.) 

6. Name the new Postmaster General 
of the United States. {Jesse M. Donald- 
son. ) 

7. What do the initials “A.F.L.” and 
“C.LO.” stand for? (American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. ) 


8. What important labor act was 
passed by Congress last year? (Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act.) 

9. Name the African republic con 
trolled entirely by Negroes. (Liberia. ) 

10. Who has been appointed head 
ot the U.N. staff which is going to Pal- 
estine to help work out the partition? 


(Dr. Ralph J. Bunche.) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-Oder; 5-hobo; 6-go; 8-Berlin; 11 
aim; 14-huge; 15-Saul; 17-its; 18-N.E.; 19-N.H 


20-pit; 2l-eery; 24-Bach; 25-red; 26-others 
be; 30-aero; 33-mark. 
DOWN. 1-oh; 2-do; 3-ebb; 4-roe; 6-gigs; 7- 


one; 9-Rhine; 10-Luther; 1l-as; 12-Ia.; 13-Municl 
16-Lethe; 20-pate; 22-re; 23-yd.; 24-Bob; 27-ram 
28-sea; 3l-rr.; 32-O.K. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


1. NUMBERS: Circle 40; square 10; underline 
100; check 57; line through 66. 

2. GERMANY: 1-a; 2-d; 3-b. 

3. GERMANY’S NEIGHBORS: Underline Den- 
mark, Poland, Czechoslovakia; Switzerland, Lu» 
embourg, Austria, France, Belgium, The Net!w 
lands. 

4. LIBERIA: Check 1, 4. Cross out 2, 3. 

5. LABOR TERMS: 1-P.T.A.; 2-Senate; 3- 
Stamp Act. 
6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1: 1-Great 
Britain, 2-Russia, 3-U. S., 4-France; 2-Postmaster- 

neral or head of the Post Office Department 
3-Eniwetok: 4 Menrovia. Liberia 
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I. Nowhere else in the world 
would you be as free to choose 
almost any line of work you want 
to do when you grow up—and 
to fit yourself by education and 
training for the life you want. 
In America, there’s no law to 
limit your chances. 








2. Of equal importance to that freedom 
is the opportunity that lies ahead for you. 
Opportunity to climb to a top job—or to 
go into business for yourself. In countries 
where business is run by the govefnment, 
people must work where, when, and how 
they’re told. 





3. As an employee, you'll have the right 
to change your job any time you see a 
chance for advancement. As an employer, 
you'll have the opportunity to build as big 
a business as you're able. 


What are you going to do 
when you finish school? 


A 
vy" 





4. if you go into business for yourself, 
you'll soon learn that opportunity is a two 
way deal. Only as your workers and your 
customers benefit will your business be able 
to grow and prosper. 





5. You'll also learn the importance of 
sound management—if your firm is going 
to earn the reasonable profits it must make 
in order to stay in business. For profits are 
the very backbone of American progress 
. +. your best guarantee of opportunity. 


Nie snona Psi citi OF — 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “ 





Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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6. So whether you work for someone else 
or become your own boss, business profits 
will always play a big part in your welfare 
—because the reasonable profits earned by 
industry pay for the research and expansio 
that bring more jobs, more security, 
better living for everyone. 





Most Americans say they thinh 
10 to 15 cents out of each dollar 
of sales would be a fair profit fo 
business to make. Government fig- 
ures show that industry averages 
¢ _ 
less than half that much profit! 


And about half of that is plowed 
back by industry to pay for the prog- 
ress and development that giv 
Americans more good things than 
any other people on earth! 
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A Doll for Every U.N. Nation 


Fifty-seven dolls, dressed 
to represent every country 
in the United Nations, are 
hanging on a 28-foot Christ- 
mas tree. (Fifteen of these 
dolls are shown on the cover 
of this issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic. Three more are 
shown on this page.) 

The dolls were dressed by 
two sisters, Jean Meyer and 
Mrs. Bertha Wagner. Finding out 
the representative dress of each na- 
tion took them weeks and weeks of 
research. The research 
and the time for sew- 
ing took the sisters 
about eight months 
of steady work. 

Mrs. Wagner start- 
ed this project after a 
visit to the U.N. Her 
sister liked the idea 
and agreed to help 
her. They said they 








Cuba 


hoped the dolls would help 
“make everyone more U.N. 
conscious.” 

Materials for the dresses 
were hard to get. Mrs. Wag- 
ner had to go to five differ- 
ent cities to get them. The 
dolls, made to order, are ex- 
actly alike, but their hairdos 
are different and in the 
fashion of the countries they 
represent. 

When the dolls were completed, 
they were hung on a U. N. Christ- 
mas tree in Grand 
Central Palace, New 
York City, for the 
Christmas Exposition 
and Children’s Carni- 
val. Each doll holds 
the flag of her land. 
The tree is also 
trimmed with crystal 
balls, and topping it 
is a world globe. 





Colombia 





Leads U.N. Staff 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche has been ap- 
pointed head of the United Nations 
secretariat staff which is going to Pal- 
estine to work out the partition. 

Dr. Bunche was born in Detroit 44 
years ago. He is the grandson of an 
American slave and has both Negro 
and Indian blood. He earned degrees 
at the University of California and 
Harvard University. 

He has traveled in South Africa, 
Malaya, Indonesia, China, Japan, 
and the Carib- 
bean to study 
race relations. In 
1944 Dr. Bunche 
joined the Stale 
Department. He 
helped draw up 
suggestions for 
the trusteeship 
section of the 
U. N. Charter. 

In February, 
1947, Dr. Bunche left the State De- 
partment to become director of the 
U. N. Trusteeship Division. Last 
summer he went to Palestine with 
the U.N. special committee which 
studied Palestine and recommended 
partition. The committee spent 75 
days in Palestine. 





Dr. Bunche 


Palestine Fighting 


The United Nations has yoted to 
partition Palestine into a Jewish state 
and an Arab state. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, Dec. 15.) ° 

Jews in Palestine and all over the 
world greeted this news with cele- 
brations .of happiness and _ thanks- 
giving. 

But Arabs were angry. They 
want Palestine to be an Arab coun- 
try. 

The Arabs of Palestine declared 
a three-day strike of protest. Arab 
mobs roared into a Jewish wholesale 
business district. They looted the 
buildings and set them afire. 

On the Palestine coast Arabs and 
Jews fought a six-hour battle with 
rifles, pistols, and homemade bombs. 
Outbreaks of fighting in Palestine 
are still going on. 

In Syria, Egypt, and Iraq, Arab 
mobs attacked U. S. diplomatic of- 
fices — because the U. S. had voted 
in favor of partition. 

Many Arabs are calling for war 
to make Palestine an Arab country. 

Our Government is counting heav- 
ily on the Arabs not going to war. 
They need the money U. S. and Brit- 
ish companies pay for their oil. 
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U. S. STARTS 
CONSTRUCTION 
ON ENIWETOK ATOLL 


A. secret proving ground for ex- 
periments with atomic weapons and 
peacetime uses of atomic energy is 
being built on Eniwetek Atoll* in 
the Pacific. (See map.) It is being 
built by the U. S. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

Houses, communication systems, 
utilities,* protective structures, and 
control and observation posts are be- 
ing built on the atoll. 

Eniwetok was formerly one of the 
Japanese mandated islands in the 
Pacific. U. S. Marines captured it in 
World War II. The atoll is now a 
U. N. trusteeship under U. S. con- 
trol. 

The U. S. has now declared Eni- 
wetok a closed area. This means that 
not even U. N. representatives will 
be allowed on the atoll. The atoll 
will be one of the most heavily 
guarded areas in the world. 


ENIWETOK IS CHOSEN 

This is why Eniwetok was chosen 
as the seeret proving ground. 

1. Bikini, where some atomic tests 
were made in 1946, does not have 
enough land area to house the num- 
ber of instruments which are neces- 
sary for this work. 

2. Eniwetok, although small, does 
have enough land surface. It is iso- 
lated by hundreds of miles of open 
sea in the direction the wind usually 
blows. This means that radio-active 
particles carried away by the wind 
would not be likely to do damage 
anywhere else. 

3. Eniwetok had the _ smallest 
number of inhabitants of any of the 
islands or atolls which the U. S. 
could use. Eniwetok had about 145 
inhabitants. They lived on Aomon 
and Biiziri Islands in the atoll. 

The inhabitants will be moved to 
some new home, probably on Uje- 
lang, 150 miles southwest of Eni- 
wetok. They will be paid for their 
land and helped to settle in their 
new home. 

Before the atom bomb tests took 
place on Bikini, the inhabitants of 
that atoll were moved to the island 
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Eniwetok, marked on map by a cross, is being turned into an atomic labo- 
ratory. The inset map in the lower right hand corner shows the atoll of Eni- 


wetok. The inhabitants of Eniwetok 


lived on Aomon and Biiziri Islands, 


marked “A” on the inset map. Their new home will be Ujelang Island. 


of Rongerik. Rongerik is not very 
fertile. And the people of Bikini are 
unhappy on it. 


LOCATION OF ENIWETOK 


Eniwetok Atoll is 20 miles in diam- 
eter. The principal island is also 
called Eniwetok. It is about two 
miles long. 

The total surface rea of the atoll 
is 2.26 square miles and includes 40 
islands. The lagoon has an area of 
387 square miles, with a safe an- 
chorage and a deep eritrance. 

Eniwetok is on the fringe of the 
Marshall Islands. It is 200 miles 
northwest of Bikini, where the 1946 


atom bomb tests were held. Eni- . 


wetok is 5,200 miles west of San 
Francisco, and 2,600 miles southwest 
of Vladivostok, Siberia. 

Why is the U. S. carrying out se- 
cret experiments with atomic power? 

Atom bombs are so powerful that 
our Army says four of them could 
wipe out Washington, D. C. Seven 
bombs would wipe out New York 
City, three would destroy Detroit. 





* Means word is defined on page 12. 


So, although no country wants 
atomic war, each wishes to be pr 
pared, just in case. Many countries 
are experimenting with atomic en- 
ergy. The U. S. is the only country) 
known to have atomic bombs. 


U. N. ATOMIC COMMISSION 


The United Nations has an Atomi: 
Energy Commission. It is made up 
of the eleven members of the Se 
curity Council and Canada. The 
Commission’s job is to draw up a 
plan to outlaw the atomic bomb. 

This plan will make sure that 
countries can use atomic energy onl) 
for peaceful purposes. 

The members of the U. N. Com 
mission all agree that they want to 
outlaw the atomic bomb. But the; 
have not yet agreed on how do it. 

Two plans for outlawing atomic 
weapons and controlling atomic en 
ergy have been worked out — one 
by the U. S. and one by Russia. Th: 
two plans are very different. 

The Commission is still trying to 
find a plan acceptable to all its mem 
bers which will keep the world sat: 
from atomic war. 


i 
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Donaldson Named 
Postmaster General 


The United States has a new chief 
mailman. He is Jesse M. Donaldson 
who was recently appointed Post- 
master General of the United States 
by President Truman. 

Mr. Donaldson was appointed 
vhen Robert E. Hannegan resigned 
is Postmaster General to become 
president and principal owner of the 
St. Louis Cardinals baseball club. 

The new Postmaster General is 

led a “career man.” This means 

did not get his new high office 
through politics. He worked his way 

p through the postal service. He 

is been in the service for-44 years. 

Mr. Donaldson was born in Shel- 
yyville, IIL, in 1885. When he was 
18 he decided to make the postal 

‘vice his career. He started work- 

g as a Clerk in his father’s combina- 
tion general store and post6ffice in 
Hanson, Ill. He earned $11 a week. 

In 1908 Jesse Donaldson became 
\ full-time letter carrier — one of the 

rst three in Shelbyville. Each day 

- carried two sacks of mail weigh- 
ng 100 pounds for 12 miles. 

By 1917 Mr. Donaldson had be- 

me a postoffice inspector in Kansas 
City, Mo. He stayed in that job for 
15 years and then, in 1933, was 
transferred to Washington, D. C. as 
leputy second assistant Postmaster 
General. He was promoted to deputy 
first assistant, then to chief inspec- 

and, in 1945, to first assistant 
Postmaster General. 





International News 


Postmaster General Jesse M. Donald- 
son gets mailman’s congratulations. 


When Postmaster General Han- 
negan resigned, President Truman 
called Mr. Donaldson on the tele- 
phone. The President said he was 
going to nominate Mr. Donaidson 
as Postmaster General. Mr. Donald- 
son told reporters later he was so 
surprised he nearly fell off his chair. 

Mr. Donaldson’s hobby is collect- 
ing stamps. He is married and has 
two grown children. 


U.S. Businessmen 
Plan for Liberia 


Liberia is the only republic in 
Africa governed entirely by Negroes. 

Liberia became an independent 
republic July 6, 1847. Last summer 
the country celebrated its 100th 
birthday. 

The United States has always had 
a deep interest in Liberia. Liberia 
was founded by the American Col- 
onization Society. The purpose of 
the Society was to form a colony for 
freed slaves. 

In 1816 the U. S. Congress gave 
the Society a charter granting it the 
right to ship Negroes to the west 
coast of Africa. In 1820 and 1822 the 
first shiploads of colonists set forth. 
With them went two agents of the 
Society. The place where these first 
colonists settled later became the 
capital of Liberia. It was named 
Monrovia, in honor of U. S. Presi- 
dent James Monroe. 


STARTING THE COLONY 


The Society agents helped the set- 
tlers to acquire land from tribal kings 
and to fight off hostile tribes. They 
helped start other settlements, many 
of which were named after U. S. 
states. Other settlers came from the 
West Indies and from near-by 
African countries. 

The whole settlement was named 
Liberia. Liber is the Latin word for 
“free.” Liberia means “land of free- 
dom.” 

By 1847 the Negroes were able to 
set up an independent government. 

The Liberian government is mod- 
eled on that of the United States. The 
president and vice-president are 
elected for terms of eight years. 
Liberia has a Senate of 10 members, 
and a House of Representatives of 
21 members. 

Only persons of Negro blood may 











Liberia is about the size of Ohio. 


become citizens. Those who vote 
must be over 21 and must own land. 

The Liberian flag is like the U. S. 
flag except that it has one white star 
on a blue field, and eleven red and 
white stripes. Liberia has two pa- 
triotic hymns. One is the Liberian 
anthem. The other is “My Country 
‘Tis of Thee.” 

The area of Liberia is about 40,- 
000 square miles. The population 
is between 1,500,000 and 2,500,000. 
This is indefinite, because Liberia 
has never had a census. 

Natural resources in Liberia are 
rich, but most of them are untapped. 
The principal products are rubber, 
coffee, ivory, nuts. The rubber in- 
dustry has been developed by U. S. 
and British companies. 

Recently a plan for tapping Libe- 
ria’s resources was suggested by 
U.S. businessmen. The Liberian gov- 
ernment is interested in this plan 
because it needs money. But the 
Liberians wish to make sure they 
keep all their independence. 


DETAILS OF PLAN 


Under the plan, the U. S. company 
would give Liberia 25 per cent of its 
stock and 25 per cent of its profits. 
It would give another 10 per cent 
for Liberian education. 

The U. S. company first plans to 
build a railway in’ Liberia so that it 
can carry the resources to ports. 
There is no railway in Liberia now 
and there are only 250 miles of high- 
ways. Then the company will mine 
iron and possibly gold and diamonds. 
Other resources it will tap are the 
rice lands, oil palms, and timber. 
There is also fertile ground where 
cocoa and peanuts would grow well. 
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ON WHAT TO DO ABOUT GERMANY 


HEN a person commits a 

crime we put him in jail. 

We do this for two reasons. 
One reason is to prevent him from 
committing other crimes. The other 
reason is to teach him how to live 
peacefully and honestly so he will 
become a law-abiding person if and 
when he is released from prison. 

A nation may also commit a crime 
by waging a war of conquest. Take 
the case of Germany. 

Germany plunged the werld into 
World War II by invading Poland 
on September 1, 1939. 

A few days before that, on August 
21, Russia and Germany signed a 
treaty of friendship. This treaty 
gave Germany the “go ahead” signal 
for attacking Poland. 

Great Britain and France imme- 
diately declared war on Germany. 
But before Great Britain and France 
could send aid to Poland, the Ger- 
man armies forced Poland to sur- 
render. Russia and Germany di- 
vided Poland, Russia taking the east- 
ern half, Germany the western half. 

Here is a timetable of later Ger- 
man victories and defeats. 


EVENTS OF THE WAR 


Aprit 9, 1940: Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. 

May 9, 1940: Germany invades 
[he Netherlands and Belgium. 

June 14, 1940: The Germans en- 
ter Paris 

June 22, 1940: France surrenders 
to Germany. 

Aucust 8, 1940: German air force 
starts heavy bombing of Great Brit- 
ain. 

Aprit 6, 1941: German troops 
march on Yugoslavia and Greece. 

June 22, 1941: Germany attacks 
Russia. 

DeceMBeRr §, 1941: U. S. declares 
war on Germany. 

NoveMBeR 7, 1942: U. S. and 
Great Britain invade North Africa 
to defeat German troops there. 

Ocroser 13, 1943: Italy, Ger- 
many’s former ally, declares war on 
Germany. 

June 4, 1944: Allies drive the 
Germans out of Rome. 

June 6, 1944: American, British, 
and Canadian troops invade France. 


Aucust 24, 1944; Paris is freed by 
American and French troops. 

SEPTEMBER 4, 1944: The Allies 
take Antwerp and Brussels. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1944: American 
troops invade Germany. 

ApriL 21, 1945: Russians move 
into Berlin. 

May 2, 1945: Berlin falls to the 
Allies. 

May 8, 1945: Germany surrenders 
to the Allies. 

The three leading Allies were 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States. These Big Three nations sen- 
tenced Germany to a heavy “fine” 
and a “prison term.” 

The “fine” Germany must pay is 
reparations. Reparations are pay- 
ments Germany must make for the 
homes, factories, and farms her ar- 
mies destroyed in other countries 
during the war. Germany must make 
these payments in goods like steel, 
coal, and machinery. 

Germany has also lost territory to 
Poland (see map on page 7.) 


East Prussia has been divided be- 
tween Russia and Poland. Russia 
controls the northern half and Po- 
land the southern half. 

The “prison term” for Germany is 
occupation by Allied armies. 

The Big Four (U. S., Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and France) divided 
Germany into four zones, with each 
nation in control of one zone. The 
map on the opposite page shows 
what part of Germany each nation 
occupies. 

Berlin, capital of Germany, is un- 
der the joint control* of the fow 
nations. - 


THE BIG FOUR 
The Big Four are occupying Ge 
many so that Germany will not start 
preparing for another war. 
Here is what the Big Four hav: 
done and are doing‘fo keep German: 
from becoming a war-maker again 


1. The Big Four have broken vy 


the German Army, the German Gen 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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New York Times 


MAP ABOVE SHOWS GERMANY in 1938, before she annexed Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. World War Il started in 1939 when Germany invaded 
Poland. In the early war years, Germany controlled nearly all of Europe. 











eral Staff, and the German High 
Command. 

2. The Big Four have taken away 
or destroyed Germany's warships, 
suns, tanks, and other war material. 

3. The Big Four have forbidden 
the Germans to manufacture war 
equipment and other products nec- 
essary for war. The Germans are al- 
lowed to produce only a small per- 
entage of the steel and chemicals 
they produced during the war. 


4. The Big Four have outlawed 
the Nazi Party. This was the party of 
Adolf Hitler, who led Germany into 
war. 

During the war the Nazis mur- 
dered millions of Jews, Poles, Rus- 
sians, and other people whom they 
hated. They also put millions into 
concentration camps and tortured 
them. 

The top Nazi leaders were tried 
for these crimes by an Allied court. 
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New York Times map 


GERMANY TODAY IS SPLIT into four zones, each occupied by one of the 
Big Four — the U. S., France, Great Britain, and Russia (U.S.S.R.). Poland 
controls Pomerania, Silesia, and the southern half of East Prussia. 


International News Photo 


BARTER MARKET in Berlin. Germans 
line up to swap cameras, soccer 
balls, candlesticks, etc., for food, 
soap, clothing and other necessities. 


Ten were hanged on the gallows in 
October, 1946. Seven were given 
long prison terms. Several Nazis, 
like Hitler himself, committed sui- 
cide. 

“Small fry” Nazis are being tried 
by their own countrymen in special 
courts. 


HELPING GERMANY 


This is how the U. S., France, and 
Great Britain are trying to make 
Germany a law-abiding member of 
the family of nations. 

1. They are encouraging Germans 
to produce useful, peacetime goods. 
The Germans manufacture some of 
the world’s finest cameras, medical 
instruments, toys, pottery, textiles, 
and clocks. 

2. They are giving the Germans 
practice in self-government. The 
people are permitted to elect their 
own local officials. Candidates for 
office and voters are checked to make 
sure that they are not Nazis. 

3. The U. S., Great Britain, and 
France are teaching the Germans 
about democracy. These three na- 
tions believe in giving Germans the 
freedom to vote as they please, to 
form their own political parties, to 
criticize their own leaders, to pub- 
lish their own newspapers, and 
many other privileges. Known Nazis 
are not allowed these privileges. 

In the American zone Germans 
are becoming acquainted with 
democracy through their radios, 
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magazines, schools, and newspapers. 

German pupils no longer read 
textbooks praising Hitler and war. 
There are not enough textbooks as 
yet, but those that are in use are free 
of Nazi ideas. Nazi teachers have 
been dismissed. 


IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE 


What are the Russians doing in 
their zone? 

We have little information on 
what is going on there because the 
Russians allow few reporters into 
their zone. 

Those who have visited the Rus- 
sian zone tell us that the Russians 
are trying to win the Germans over 
to communism. The Russians do not 
allow the Germans in their zone the 
freedoms we allow the Germans 
in our zone. 


GERMAN PEACE TREATY 

There are many other ways in 
which Russia and the U. S. differ 
about Germany. These differences 
have come out in the Big Four for- 
eign ministers meeting in London. 

The Big Four foreign ministers 
are Ernest Bevin of Great Britain, 
Georges Bidault of France, Vyache- 
s'av Molotov of Russia, and George 
C. Marshall, Secretary of State of 
the U. S. They met in London, be- 
ginning November 25, 1947, to dis- 
cuss a peace treaty for Germany. 

The U. S., Great Britain, and 
France agree for the most part on 
what they want to do with Germany. 
Russia has altogether different ideas. 

Here are the main points on which 
they disagree. We will use the U. S. 
to represent the three cooperating 
Allies. 

1. Shall Poland be allowed to keep 
the German land now under her con- 
trol? Russia says Poland was given 
the land for keeps. The U. S. says the 
matter has not been finally settled. 

2. What reparations should Ger- 
many pay? Russia is asking for $10,- 
000,000,000 in reparations. The U. S. 
says this is too much. ~ 

Russia has taken machinery from 
German factories as part of the rep- 
arations she claims. 

The U. S., Great Britain, and 
France have also removed machinery 
from factories in their zones. This ma- 
chinery has been distributed among 
the nations heavily bombed in the war 
— such nations as The Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, and Great Britain. 


3. What kind of government 
should Germany have? 

The U. S. believes that Germany 
should have a federal type of gov- 
ernment. A federal government is one 
in which powers are divided be- 
tween the central government and 
the local governments. 

Russia believes the central gov- 
ernment should have the most power. 


HOW ZONES DIFFER 


Being divided into four zones is 
holding back Germany’s recovery. 

The British, French, and U. S. 
zones have most of Germany's raw 
materials and factories. 

The Russian zone contains Ger- 
many’s best farm land. The region 
of Germany under Polish control is 
also largely farm land. 

The U. S., Great Britain, and 
France are cooperating by exchang- 
ing products of their zones. But 
there is very little trade between the 
Russian zone and the other zones. 
As a result, the Germans of the Rus- 
sian zone lack manufactured goods, 
and the Germans of the other 
zones do not have enough food. 

The U. S. and Great Britain are 
spending $700,000,000 a year to feed 
the people in their zones. Your fam- 
ily helps to pay for this food. 


DISPLACED GERMANS 


Besides needing food, thousands 
of Germans in the western zones 
need homes and jobs. 













American Red Cross photo by Jerry Wa 

AMERICAN TEEN-AGERS, children of the U. S. Army men in Germany, do 
a dance routine for the amusement of Russian soldiers in Berlin. Grade and 
high schools have been set up for U. S. Army children in German cities. 


Fifteen out of every 100 German 
homes were destroyed during the 
war and 23 out of every 100 were 
damaged. 

Germans who worked in factories 
producing war materials must find 
new jobs. So must workers who were 
employed in other industries which 
are forbidden or limited. 

Large numbers of Germans who 
lived in the area now under Po- 
land’s control have been sent to 
live in western Germany. This has 
also happened to Germans who had 
been living in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. The total number of Ger- 
mans shifted is about 10,000,000 
Homes and jobs must be found fo 
these Germans. 

Today Germany has about 66.- 
000,000 people. This is slightly 
smaller than Germany's population 
before 1938. But before 1938 Ger- 
many had much more land. (See 
map on page 7.) 

When a peace treaty is writte1 
Germany may find herself with even 
less territory. 

France wants the Saar, a region 
rich in coal. French troops now oc- 
cupy the Saar. 

France would also like to see the 
Ruhr Valley nd the western bank 
of the Rhine iiver placed under in- 
ternational control. 

The Netherlands, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and Czechoslovakia also 


want slices of German territory near 
their borders. 
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HOW DOES THE ELECTRONIC SEWING MACHINE 
SEW PLAST/C FABRICS WITHOUT NEEDLE PUNCTURES ? 





“WHAT ARE THE (MPORTANT USES OF THE =z 
GEIGER COUNTER ? : 








DOES AN EAR OF CORN HAVE AN ODD OR EVEN 
NUMBER OF ROWS OF KERNELS 7? 





/S IRON CONS/DERED 7O BE ONE OF THE HEAVY METALS 
OR ONE OF THE LIGHTER METALS ? 








es age 


te 


7O SER/OUSLY 


~” CAN A FISH DISCHARGE ENOUGH ELECTRICITY 


SHOCK A MAN PF 











THE ELECTRONIC SEWING MACHINE USES 
HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRICITY INSTEAD 
OF A NEEDLE AND THREAD TO “SEW” THERMO- 
PLASTIC MATERIALS. ELECTRONIC POWER 
/S APPLIED TO THE MATERIAL THROUGH 
METAL ROLLERS. /T CREATES MOLECULAR 
FRICTION (HEAT) INSIDE THE MATERIALS 
WHEN OVERLAPPING PIECES PASS THROUGH 
THE ROLLERS THEY ARE INSTANTLY HEATED, 
SOFTENED, AND UNITED INTO A SINGLE PIECE. 
RAIN COATS, 

SHOWER CURTAINS, 

TOBACCO POUCHES, 

JACKETS, ETC. CAN 


HAVE SEAMS SEALED 
ELECTRONICALLY 








OTHER TYPES OF ELECTRONIC MACHINES 
ARE USED TO SEAL SHAPED ARTICLES 
SUCH AS PING PONG BALLS. 





A NORMAL EAR OF CORN ALWAYS HAS 
AN EVEN NUMBER OF ROWS OF KERNELS. 
THIS 1S A NATURAL CHARACTERISTIC DUE 
TO THE WAY /N WHICH AN EAR DEVELOPS. 
THE SPIKES (TINY SPROUTS) FROM WHICH THE 
EAR BEGINS TO FORM ARE TWO-ROWED. 
THUS EVEN NUMBERED ROWS WILL RESULT. 








THERE MAY BE FROM Asour. 
A GOOD EAR OF CORN 

HAVING AN ODD 

NUMBER OF ROWS 

1S RARELY FOUND. 

ONE WAS REPORTED 


IN IOWA, iN /930. 


THE CEICER COUNTER /S A DEVICE FOR DETECTING 
RADIATION. IT HAS BEEN IN USE FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
SINCE /908. {(T RECEIVED MUCH PUBLICITY AFTER 
THE ATOMIC BOMBS WERE DROPPED ON JAPAN. 

4/7 TELLS /F RADIOACTIVITY 4S PRESENT /N LESS 





THEY ARE EV/IDENCED BY THE FLASH 
OF A LAMP, THE CLICK /N A PA/R 
OF EARPPHONES, OR BY PO/NTER 
DEFLECTION ONA DIAL. 





'T TESTS THE STRENGTH 
OF A TINY TUBE OF PADIUM 





DOCTORS USE IT TO TEST THE STRENGTH 
OF X-RAY MACHINES, RADIUM, AND 
MEDICINES TO WHICH RADIOACTIVE 
TRACER ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN ADDED. 
SCIENTISTS USE IT WHEN WORKING 
WITH AN ATOMIC PILE, A CYCLOTRON, 
OR WITH ANY RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS.» 
A PORTABLE MODEL /S USED TO 
LOCATE DEPOSITS OF RADIOACTIVE ORE; 
‘T RECENTLY LOCATED A TINY TUBE OF 
RADIUM THAT WAS LOST IN A HOSPITALS 





WE THINK OF IRON AS BEING HEAVY BUT /T IS ONE 
OF THE LIGHTER COMMON METALS. /T MIGHT BE CALLED 
THE KING OF METALS BECAUSE OF /TS IMPORTANCE. 

STEEL IS (RON WITH SMALL AMOUNTS OF OTHER 
SUBSTANCES ADDED AFTER /T HAS BEEN PURIFIED. 
MINNESOTA LEADS IN PRODUCTION OF /RON ORE IN THE US. 

| WEIGHT PER CUBIC FOOT /4PpRox.) | 
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ITS WEIGHT 
REACHES 
200 LBS. 


A TRUE EEL, 


OVER 500 VOLTS 





OF SKATES AND RAYS. /T CAN DELIVER AN ELECTRIC 
SHOCK THAT WILL TEMPORARILY PARALYZE A MAN'S 
4ARMS OR LEGS /F CONTACT /S*MADE WITH /T IN 
THE WATER. THE ELECTRIC EEL,WHICH IS NOT 
4S CLOSELY RELATED TO THE 
FAMILY OF CHARACINS WHICH INCLUDES PIRANHA. 
THE BLECTRIC EEL CAN DELIVER A SHOCK OF 


my VAN OR A HORSE IN THE WATER. 





THAT WILL KNOCK DOWN A 
IT ATTAINS A LENGTH 
OF 2? TO 9 FEET. 























Labor’s rights are result of events that were turning 
points. Strike in 1827 of Philadelphia carpenters in- 
spired first organization of unions on national basis. 


Kreedom 


a HERE'S another rat,” a girl screamed, as she 
jumped away from her machine, knocking over 
the packing case on which she had been sitting. 

The rats were bad enough, but even worse was the 

manure, shovelled down into the damp cellar from 

the stable above. 

These girls worked in a New York “white goods” 
factory of the 1890s. They worked a twelve to fourteen 
hour day for only three dollars a week! 

Of course, all factories were not as bad as this. Many 
employers have always been fair and even generous to 
their employees. But workers felt that their lives and 
health could not be left to the whim of employers who 
could also be unfair and brutal. 

When our Bill of Rights was adopted, the problems 
that faced labor in the 19th century had scarcely ap- 
peared. Labor’s problems as we know them began with 
James Watt’s invention of the steam engine. Once a 
craftsman owned the tools he worked with. The new 
“industrial revolution” put large and costly machines 
into factories. Without the machines which he did not 
own, the worker was helpless! 

More and more people left their farms to work in 
factories. And as the number of factory workers in- 
creased their needs became clearer. 

Laborers made a few local efforts in America to form 
unions as early as 1792. The strength of unions was first 
shown by the Philadelphia carpenters in 1827, when 
they went on strike for a ten hour day. “Combinations 
of workmen” were at that time considered illegal con- 
spiracies by the courts. But in 1842 they were declared 
legal by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 
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Strike in 1902 by coal miners brought threat by Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt to take over mines when the miners 
tried to arbitrate and owners refused. Owners gave in. 


of Labor 


Rise of National Labor Unions 


The first really big national organization of labor, the 
Knights of Labor, came after the Civil War. Although 
it was short-lived, it was responsible for some legisla- 
tive reforms. The next successful attempt came in 1886 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

The A.F.L grew strong and today is one of the two 
big national labor organizations. It organized workers 
through their crafts, classifying them according to the 
tools with which they worked; for example, carpenters 
plumbers, etc. 

In 1936 the A.F.L. suspended ten A.F.L. unions 
which wanted to organize into one union workers 
throughout a whole industry, such as automobiles o: 
radios. The suspended groups set up a rival body, th« 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, composed oi 
such “industrial unions.” 

Today these two great organizations compete with: 
each other for the control of labor. There are som« 
labor unions not affiliated with either of them. Th: 
most powerful of these independent unions are th 
Railroad Brotherhoods. Altogether, union membershi 
in our country is around fifteen million. 

It was not until 1935 that a plan was worked out fo: 
federal supervision of labor on a large scale. This was 
done by the National Labor Relations Act, generall) 
known as the Wagner Act. It is considered by labo: 
leaders as the “Magna Charta” of labor. 

This Act confirmed labor's rights to organize, to us 
collective bargaining, and to strike. Under the Act 
organized labor took great strides forward. 

Then came a turning point. Some people felt tha‘ 
labor's growth had led to abuses of its power, althoug): 
labor leaders disagreed. To correct these abuses, Con 
gress this year passed the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. In 
the opinion of the Representatives and Senators wh« 
voted for it, the Act aims to prohibit certain practices 



































Seamen’s Act of 1915 gave better wages, food, living 
and working conditions to American seamen. Sailors on 
foreign ships still suffered tyranny of their masters. 









of organized labor, without denying labor its “ele- 
mentary rights.” Labor leaders, on the other hand, call 
this new law vicious and claim that it seriously cur- 
tails labor’s “Magna Charta.” 

The fate of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act is one of 
THE big questions of today. The critics of the new 
law may be right. They may be wrong. But the big 
point to remember is that it is being worked out ac- 
cording to our democratic principles — by discussion, 
public opinion, and votes for or against the congress- 
men who favored the bill. Its future may be determined 
by a test case in the Supreme Court. 










Labor’s Social Gains 


To labor goes much of the credit for our social legis- 
lation in the states and nation. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, the prohibition of child labor, 
unemployment insurance, social security — these are all 
rights which labor won gradually. There is now no 
reason for any American to be without the basic physical 
ieeds of life: food, clothing, and shelter. 

Mussolini, Hitler, and Franco destroyed the freedom 
ot the unions. Unions were retained, but only as a con- 
venient way of controlling the workers. 

\ussia boasts of its fine treatment of the worker. Yet 
the average Soviet worker is not as well off as one of 

r unemployed workers receiving unemployment in- 
surance, 

Ot course we have some unemployment. Besides 
being affected by seasonal work, or changing industries, 

ne workers will always shift about trying to get bet- 
te) jobs. 

Our workers have a freedom that exists only in de- 
mocracies. They can accept or refuse jobs. They can 

inge careers. They can go into business for them- 
selves. They can bargain with employers for higher 
vages. And if they don’t like the terms, they can still 
strike. 

Whatever the outcome of present disputes, labor’s 
rights will take their place in a framework of law. The 
American standard insists that the interests of all the 
people are more important than those of any one group. 
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In 1932, Norris-LaGuardia Act permitted strikers to 
picket without court interference, made it illegal for 
amployer to ask worker to promise not to join a union. 
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Chief recognition by law came with Wagner Act, 1935. 
Employers were compelled to bargain collectively with 
workers, could not interfere with membership in union. 
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With growth came some abuses of power. Taft-Hartley 
Act, 1947, tries to curtail them. For example: must 
radio programs using canned music also hire musicians? 
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People from China 
are called Chinese. 
People from Scot- (The word “China- 
land are called men” is a discour- 
Scots or Scotch. teous term.) 


WHO ARE THEY? 


Now you take over. Fill in each 
blank with the name for people from 
the country mentioned. 





1. Peonle from Afghanistan are called 





2. People from El Salvador are called 





8. People from Finland are called 


~ 





4. People from Denmark are called 





5. People from Wales are called 





6. People from Guam are called 





7. People from Madagascar are called 





8. People from the Philippines are 
called 
9. People from Belgium are aia 
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WHAT'S AN 
ANESTHETIST? 








An anesthetist (an-ESS-th-tist) is a 
person who administers an anesthetic 
(an-ess-THET-ik). An anesthetic is a 
drug which causes loss of the sense of 
feeling. The word “anesthetic” comes 
from the Greek words an (not)—aisthe- 
sis (feeling). 


ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


Here are some spelling sticklers, The 
best way to make sure of getting them 
right is to sit down and memorize them. 
But first, test yourself to see how many 
of ther you know. If the word is cor- 
rectly spelled, put a beside it. If it 
is incorrectly spelled, write the correct 
spelling beside it. 


— 


succeed 
excede 


preceed 











proceed 





procedure 





receed 
secede 
conceed 

. interceed 


antecede 
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Words starred * in this icsue are defined here. 


atoll (AT-ol. Pronounce the a in 
AT as in sat and the o as in not.) A 
ring-shaped coral island, or series of 
islands, surrounding a shallow body of 
water called a lagoon. 

joint control. Control shared by more 
than one person, nation, organization, 
etc. The word joint here means “acting 
together.” 

pedometer (pe-DOM-e-tuhr. Pro- 
nounce the o as in not.) A device which 
counts the number of steps walked, 
thus measuring the distance covered. 
From the Latin pes, pedis, meaning 
“foot” and the Greek metron, meaning 
“measure.” 

utilities (u-TIHL-ih-teez). Gas, elec- 
tricity, and similar services used by 
many people. 


NAMES AND PLACES 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Eniwetok (ehn-e-WE-tuhk or eh-NE- 
we-tuhk. The second is the native pro- 
nunciation. ) 

Ruhr (roor). 

Saar (zahr). 

Silesia (sih-LE-shih-uh). 

Vladivostok (vla-dih-vos-TOK. Pro- 
nounce the a as in sat, the o in vos as 
in not, and the o in TOK as in or.) 











The Red Snapper, Killer 
(At Least He Thinks He Is) 


It had been a dusky day in Fallsburg 
and it looked to be an even duskier 
night. At least Red Snapper McCoy 
thought so. It was 6:00 then and he 
must have dozed off, for when he 
awoke it was 8:30. 

“Eight-thirty!” he yelled. “Fve got to 
meet the gang at 8:35.” He rushed to 
the door, flinging it open. It rebounded, 
knocking him onto the rug at the head 
of the stairs. He bumped down three 
flights of stairs, landing at the bottom 
in a heap. He looked at his watch 
luckily it wasn’t broken. It was 8:31. 

He rushed out of the door, tripped 
on the sill and hit the welcome mat. 
The welcome mat became a magic car- 
pet, sailing him out into the street. He 


‘came down beside a red coupe, Find 


ing the keys in the car, he jumped in 
without stopping to look at the star on 
the side and sped away. A State Patrol 
officer came out of a barber shop with 
lather on one side of his face and yelled 
“Hey, that’s my car! Come back!” 

Several blocks later Red Snapper 
looked behind him and found there 
were 20 police cars and 15 motorcycle 
cops chasing him. He passed his des 
tination at 8:35 on the dot, but he 
couldn’t stop on account of the police 
pursuit, so he tried to shake them. He 
tried the flip-flop, the jibberty-jab- 
berty, the colon-dash, the heebie-jeebie. 
When those failed he saw his oppor- 
tunity. 

He slowed down the coupe to about 
20 miles per hour and dived into an 
open manhole, hit the ladder and sat 
on the fourth rung. He leaned back not 
noticing that his head stuck a few 
inches above the opening of the man- 
hole. A motorcycle came along and, hit- 
ting his head, knocked him into the 
sewer below. It was about 12 feet deep 
and he started to swim but found he 
couldn’t. Getting caught in a whirlpoo! 
he was sucked down through an open- 
ing below the level of the water. He 
fell 20 feet, where he came in contact 
with the point of a sharp rock which 
caused him to jump so hard he came 
back up and out the manhole almost 
into the arms of the police. 

Before he could get out of the way 
another motorcycle cop coming along 
knocked him back into the sewer again 
Later he climbed out, all wet in more 
ways than one, and ran to a clothing 
store. Sticking up a man, he shot him 
when the man refused to move. He 
robbed the cash register, staggered out 
the door, and ran home. 











The next day the police were sur- 
prised to have him walk weakly in and 
surrender. He was holding up a news- 
paper. The headlines were, “Red Snap- 
per Steals Stage Money and Shoots 
Clothing Dummy.” 


Jeftrey Smith 
Jefferson School, Billings, Mont. 


Sounds | Like To Hear 


[he strumming of a steel guitar, 

The bang of my rifle, 

The coyote’s howl, the eagle’s scream, 

lhe splash of a fish when he jumps for 
a fly, 

lhe sound of the oars of a boat, 

Dynamite exploding in a mine, 

The swish of a duck swimming fast in 
the water, 

The call of the quail and the pheasant, 

The roar of water over a spillway, 

The digging of a trap-axe and the rattle 
of a trap chain, 

The rumbling of a concrete mixer, 

These are sounds I like to hear. 


Leroy Smith 
Fruita (Col.) Union High School 


Tlow're you doing? 


While walking with your father you 
happen to meet Mr. Smith, your school 
principal. The two men had never met. 
How should you introduce them? By 
saying — 

A. “Mr. Smith, this is my father, Mr. 
Oakley.” 

B. “Mr. Smith, shake hands with my 
father.” 


C. “Mr. Smith, my father would like 
to meet you.” 
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HIKE TO THE 
CLUB HOUSE ! 
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TAKE A LOOK. 
AT THIS CODE I 
FOUND, WILMER ~ 





OF 
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NAB 
SHRED 
Wi 


a O 


Hl, FOOTSIE ~WHATS UP? I'VE 
TURN FOR TODAY -GETTIN” 


JUST BEEN DOIN’ MY’ GOOD 
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‘fom Ovi-8— The most practical 
water color box ever designed 





16 box 
sparkling colors 


Prang No. 
16 clear, 


Prang Water Colors are famous for 
Brilliance « Smoothness « Transpar- 
ency « Clear and accurate blend- 
ing e Superb mixing and matching 


TEMPERA 


Exciting colors 
that glow with 
life and beauty. Opaque, velvety- 
smooth texture. Quick drying. 
Does not crack or flake. 

Paint your way to fame! Win a 
cash prize. It's easy with Prang 
Water Colors or Prang Tempera. 


Send today for the folio, 
Winning Art tdeas—full of 
helpful suggestions. Dept. S-21. 


$900.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 


Pian to enter your regular schoo! art work and 
win a big cash prize. Ask your teacher for de- 
taille about the PICTORIAL, POSTER and FABRIC 
DECORATION Awards sponsored by the American 


Crayon Company in the Scholastic Contest 


MERICAN CRAYON com: 
oe: ee 
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| | Gitizenship Quiz & 


1. NUMBERS 


Follow the instructions given in each 
question. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


10 40 57 66 100 

1. Circle the number of islands in the 
j atoll the U. S. is planning to use to 
| experiment with atomic energy. 

} 2. Put a square around the number 
| that shows how many billions of dollars 
Russia wants as reparations from Ger- 
many. ' 

3. Underline the number of years 
Liberia has been’ an ihdependent re- 
public. 

4. Put a check next to the number of 
nations in the U. N. 

5. Put a line through the number 
which shows how many millions of 
people there are in Germany today, 


My score 
2. GERMANY 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 15. 
| 1. World War Il began when Ger- 
| many attacked which of these nations? 
a. Poland c. Belgium 
b. Denmark d. Russia 
2. Which of the following parties is 
outlawed in Germany? 

a. Socialist c. — 
b. Communist d. Nazi 

3. Why are the Big Sis occupying 
Germany? 

To have their soldiers learn to 

speak German. 

b. To prevent Germany from pre- 
paring for another war. 

c. To keep the Nazis in power. 

d. To protect Germany from being 
attacked by Balkan nations. 


My score 











1. Name the nation 2. What post does 





: | 
: 
| 
: 
| 


that occupies each this newest member 

zone. of the President's 
Cabinet hold? 

1 2. 

3 4. 





These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


S 090909 


3. GERMANY’S NEIGHBORS 


From the list of 12 nations below 
underline the 9 nations that border on 
occupied Germany. Score 2 points each. 
Total, 18. 


Denmark Austria 

Albania Luxembourg 

Poland Great Britain 

Czechoslovakia France 

Switzerland Belgium 

Sweden The Netherlands 

My score__.__ 

4. LIBERIA 


Below are four statements about Libe- 
ria. Check those that are right. Cross out 
those that are wrong. Score $3 points 
each. Total, 12. 

1. Liberia is in Africa. 

2. Liberia was founded by the D.A.R. 

3. The name “Liberia” means “Land 
Full of Books.” 

4. Only persons of Negro blood may 
become citizens of Liberia. 


My score 


5. LABOR TERMS 


In each group two of the terms are 
closely related. The third has nothing 
to do with the other two. Cross it out. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 15: 

1. A.F.L.; C.1.0.; P.T.A, 

2. Union; Senate; Brotherhood. 

3. Taft- Hartley Act; Wagner Act; 
Stamp Act. 

My score 


6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the lines pro- 
vided. Score 4 points for each part of 
question 1 and 3 points each for ques- 
tions 2, 3, 4. Total, 25. 


My score 


My total score__.__ 











3. Unscramble the 
name of this atoll 
from the letters giv- 
en below. 

TEENOK WI 


3. What foreign capi- 
tal was named after 
this U. S. President 
(1817-1825)? 











NEW MOVIES 


AWwGOOD NEWS 
(An M-G-M Film) 


There’s gaiety, song, and dance in 
this new musical comedy about college 
fe in the 1920s. 

But it seems to us we've heard this 
story before. It’s 
the story of a “gold- 
diggin’ gal” who 
goes after a foot- 
ball hero. But a 
“sweet young 
thing” who is work- 
ing her way 
through _ college 
gets the hero in 
the end. 

The story may be 
corny, but it’s good 
for laughs. And music, dancing, and 
technicolor keep things pepped up 
when the plot bogs down. 

Peter Lawford plays the football 
hero. Patricia Marshall is the gold- 
digger. And June Allyson is the hero's 
true love. 

But best of all, we think you'll like 
a lively new actress named Joan Mc- 
Cracken. Joan plays the part of a “flap- 





Joan McCracken 


per,” one of those giddy girls who were 
the life of the party back in the days 


when Mom was a girl. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


Drama: ““*“Gentleman’s Agreement. 
“”The Bishop’s Wife. “““Nicholas Nick- 
leby. ““Captain from Castile. ~~ So Well 
Remembered. ““The Swordsman. ““ Magic 
Town. ““The Fugitive. ~““Golden Ear- 
rings. ““The Tawny Pipit. ~““Romance of 
Rosy Ridge. ““Body and Soul. “Forever 
Amber. “Green Dolphin Street. “Wild 
Harvest. “Unconquered. “Desire Me. 
“The Foxes of Harrow. “Nightmare Al- 
ley. ““Thunder in the Valley. ““Black 
Gold. “Heaven Only Knows. “““Henry 
V. “Red Stallion. ““I Know Where I'm 
Going. 

Comedy: ““Where There’s Life. ~“The 
Voice of the Turtle. ~“Life with Father. 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty. 
“’Dear Ruth. ““It Had to Be You. 
“¥The Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer. 
“e¥YMiracle on 34th Street. 

Musical: ““Good News. ““Song ot 
Love. ““Song of My Heart. ““Carnegie 
Hall. “New Orleans. ““Down to Earth. 
“Variety Girl. “This Time for Keeps. 

Mystery: “*“*Crossfire. ““Ride the 
Pink Horse. “Out of the Past. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 

Cartoon: ““Fun and Fancy Free. 
“~+Bambi. 


Troubles 

The waitress walked over to the man 
who had just come into the restaurant 
and asked: “What do you want?” 

Man: “What have you got?” 

Waitress: “I've got pickled pigs feet, 
boiled tongue and fried liver.” 

Man: “Don’t tell me your troubles. 
Give me a piece of cherry pie and coffee, 


and then go to see a doctor.” 
Bruce Baker, Overlake School, Bellevue, Wash. 


Do You Know Sheep? 

Teacher: “Johnny, if you had twenty 
sheep and one ran away, how many 
would you have left?” 

Johnny: “None.” 

Teacher: “Oh, yes, Johnny, you would 
have nineteen left.” 

Johnny: “Teacher, you might know 


arithmetic, but you don’t know sheep.” 
Elwood Davis, Ivydale (W. Va.) School 


It’s the Way You Look at lt 

Willie rushed into the house shouting, 
“Mother, come outside! Come at once! 
Father's fallen into the mud, He’s way 
in up to his ankles.” 

“But, Willie,” answered the mother, 
“if he’s in only up to his ankles, he can 
get out alone.” 

“No, no, he can’t,” roared Willie. “He 
fell in head first!” 


Bucky Brown, Fallbrook (Calif.) Elementary School 




















G-E Reflector 
Photofiood 
Geta pair...and 
use the Triangle 
plan for pleasing 

shots. 


95¢ dies tox 






G-E Reflector 
Photospot 
A honey for back- 
lighting special 
effects. Good for 
movies. 


$1.10 Eis tox 





Try "em—and enter your pictures in 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS. You'll 
get lots of shots during the 6 hour life of 
these General Electric Reflector Photo 
lamps ... get light where you want it too, 
with the handy built-in reflector. Two 
types for two spreads of light: 


G-E Reflector Photoflood (RFL2) for 
wide coverage equal to a No. 2 ina good 
reflector; G-E Reflector Photospot (RSP2) 
with narrow beam and more light... a 
honey for special effects or same coverage 
at 3 times the distance. See your photo 
dealer. 


‘For better action shots 


G-E MIDGETS 


Remember... for every photographic purpose 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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USE TRIANGLE LIGHTING —/?’s Easy 


teen none ote 





Here’s a simple way to 
place lights for better pic- 
tures. Use two identical lamps 
—and identical reflectors. Place 
° one lamp at camera and as close 
cam,  *2 lens as possible. Measure dis- 
tance from lamp to subject... and 
then an equal distance at right angles 
to marker spot. Place second lamp half- 
way between marker spot and camera 
;-.and that’s Triangle lighting. 



















































































































@ Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 

























































I. Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 

e Helps loosen phlegm 
America’s Favorite 














. Write 
for our attractive free cataleg and delect « 
beautiful pin oF ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Metal Aris Co, Rochester, H. X 





Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 
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from our readers 





From Venezuela 
Dear Eprror: 


I am an eighth grade student in the 
San Tome School, Venezuela. It is an 
English-speaking school sponsored by 
the Mene Grande Oil Company. I am 
a reader of Junior Scholastic and find 
that it is very interesting as well as 
informative. 

In your publication of Oct. 13, 1947, 
in the article on Saudi Arabia, you 
said that when the pipeline running 
from the oil center of Dhahran to a 
Mediterranean port is built, it will be 
the world’s largest—both in length and 
circumference. You said it would be 
1,200 miles long and 26 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

There are now two pipelines run- 
ning from El] Tigre pump station to 
Puerto de la Cruz, Venezuela. They 
are approximately 73 miles long and 
each one has a circumference of over 
26 inches — since they are respectively 
16 and 20 inches in diameter. The one 
to be built in Saudi Arabia will be 
8-3/11 inches in diameter, if your state- 
ment about its circumference is cor- 
rect. 

Jim Estrado 
Apartado 45 
Barcelona, Venezuela 


Eprror’s CoMMENT: We erred in saying 
the pipeline would be 26 inches in cir- 
cumference. We should have said diameter. 
The Arabian American Oil Company now 
advises us that the pipeline will be 1,040 
miles long and that it will be 30 and 31 


inches in diameter. This means that the 
pipeline will be 94-2/7 inches and 
97-3/7 inches in circumference — the 
world’s largest. 


From Nigeria 
Dear Epiror: 


It had been my constant desire and 
wish to get pen pals from around ever, 
corner of the world, most especially 
the United States of America. But as 
I have recently got the address of this 
weekly journal I seize the immediate 
opportunity to write and explain my- 
self before the editor in order that he 
might provide a column for me as to 
help me publish my name, age, and 
address. 

I am Peter O. Austin-Dafimu. My 
address is c/o Tseks Stores, Effrun, 
Warri, Nigeria. My age is 16 years. 

Should my favor be met with the 
editor's approval, I will be very much 
grateful to the editor; thus trusting that 
my favor will be treated strictly. 

Peter O. Austin-Defimu 


Eprror’s Comment: If you write to 
Peter, remember that he may not be abk 
to answer all the letters he receives. The 
postage rate to Nigeria is 5c for one ounce. 


From New Jersey 
Dear Eprror: 


The seventh and eighth grades of 
Pine Hill School would like to know 
if you will locate Byelo-Russia for us. 
Thank you. - 
Bruce Meade 
Pine Hill School 
Pine Hill, N. J. 


Eprror’s CoMMENT: Byelo-Russia is in 
the western section of the Soviet Union 
Its western border touches on Poland. Th« 
capital of Byelo-Russia is Minsk. 












~« HIGGIAS 


SPONSORED FOR 19 CONSECUTIVE YEARS BY THE 
MAKERS OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS. 


63 CASH PRIZES « 27 GIFTS 
CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior 
High School students may be entered in competition in 
any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS ° 
FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS * CARTOONING * MECHANICAL 
DRAWING + A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits WE INTERNATIONAL 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 
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FLIN parade 


Woo Woo 


- 
How many cities and towns in the 
United States can you name that have 
louble O’s (OO) in their names? 
See answers below for some sugges- 


ns.) 
Who Is He® 


A man, when asked whose picture he 
vas looking at, replied: 
‘Brothers and sisters I had none 
But that man’s father was my father’s 
son.” 
Who was the person in the picture? 


East and West 
1. What U. S. state capital is farthest 


east? 
2. What U. S. state capital is farthest 


est? 


What Game Is It? 


Charley Peterson has walked about 
22.000 miles in many years of playing 
his favorite indoor game. Do you know 
vhat game he plays? 


* Man-made Trees 

l. In the oil 
fields, this assem- 
bly of gauges and 


certain kind of tree. 
What trée is it? 





Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 

2. Here is another tree (below). It is 
the swinging bar to which the traces of 
1 harness are attached when hitching a 
vagon to a horse. What tree is it? 








Answers 
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* Meons word is defined on page 12. 
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Get these Energy and 
Stamina "EXTRAS" 


from Oatmeal’s Great 


“KEY ELEMENTS” 


What makes ah athlete great? It’s a cer- 
tainty that he must have the muscle builders, 
the energy and vitality elements to help pro- 
duce the results you see on the basketball 
court—and these “power agents” come from 
the food he eats! That’s why the nation’s 
great coaches choose Quaker Oats to help 
develop and maintain top performance in 
their,teams. No other natural cereal grain 
matches oatmeal in its — Quoker Oats ond Mother's 
Protein for stamina, Vi- Oats are the same! 
tamin B: for vitality, 
Food-Iron for muscle- 
tone, and Food-Energy! 
Make your training ce- 
real delicious Quaker 
Oats, too! 
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@ GREAT NEW 1948 EDITION 


“HOW TO STAR IN BASKETBALL” 


BY ADOLPH RUPP, COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


ug MONEY! Reveals secrets 
SEND @ of championship 
basketball! See positions for shooting and playing in 
action photos! Defenses and offenses all diagrammed 
clearly. Act now to get yours! Just send order blank 
below with trademark from package of Quaker Oats 
or Mother's Oats today. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Quaker Oats Company 

Box Q, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the new 1948 edition, “How To Star in 
Basketball”. I enclose trademark (the Quaker Man or 
Mother and Child) from a package of Quaker Oats or 
Mother’s Oats. 


Name. .cccocccccsee EN See 
AddresScccccocccccccce coccccccccccccccocose eceeccese 
DB Chee. ovccccocqccsccccsccss cocces State........ cccccccce 
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N.D. Places Three 


HERE it is — the super All-American 
football team of 1947, picked for you 
by thousands of experts all over the 
land. 

As you can see in the table, I took 
the six best All-American teams, laid 
them side by side, and counted noses. 
The players who received the most 
votes in each position became my super 
team. 

The competition for positions this 
year was keener than an Eagle Scout's 
knife. Only two players — Johnny Lu- 
jack and Bob Chappuis — were unani- 
mous choices. Last year, as some of you 
may remember, six players were picked 
by everybody. 

Just two of our 1946 choices repeated 
in 1947 — Lujack and George Connor, 
both of Notre Dame. Another Notre 
Damer, Bil! Fischer, also made the team 
this year, giving the Fighting Irish three 
positions. No other school, and _ that 


Everybody’s All-Americans 





















































Posi- | Associated | Collier's United int'l News Look Sat. Eve. Post Final 
tion Press Granti’d Rice Press Service Magazine | Col. Coaches| Winners 
End Clea Cleary Pooie Cleary Cleary Poole — Cleary 
__ USC, U.S.C. _ Mississippi_ U.S.C. U.S.C. _ Mississippi U.S.C. 
Tackle Davis Davis Ferraro Davis Davis Davis Davis 
Ga. Tech. | Ga. Tech. | U.S.C. | Ga. Tech. | Ga. Tech. | Ga. Tech. _Ga. Tech. 
Guard gz Fischer Suhey Fischer Suhey | Fischer Franz Fischer 
Notre Dame | Penn State _ _Notre Dame} Penn State | Notre Dame _ California Notre Dame 
Center Bednarik Scott Bodner _ -~¢ Scott” «wil 1 
Penn Navy ___Penn _ Penn | Navy __|__—Penn Penn 
Guord| _ Suhey | Steffy | Steffy Steffy Steffy Steffy | Steffy 
Penn State | Army Ee Army “ee Army ss Army Army Army 
Vedio Harris | Connor Connor Czarobski | Savitsky | Connor | Connor 
Texas \* otre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Penn J Notre Dame Notre Dame 
End Swiacki |  Swiacki | Swiacki Swiacki Hart | Swiacki | Swiacki 
| Columbia | Columbia a Columbia ‘ __Columbia | Notre Dame _ Columbia _ Columbia 
Back | Lujack Lujack |  Lujack ~ Lujack |  Lujack | Lujack Lujack 
Notre Dame | Notre Dame Notre Dame Notre Dame | Notre Dame | | Notre Dame Notre Dame 
Bock Chappuis | Chappuis | ~ Chappuis Chappuis l Chappuis _ } Chappuis Chappuis 
_|_ Michigan | Michigan _ _ Michigan | Michigan Michigan 4 Michigan — _ Michigan 
Back Evans Evans Layne Conerly — si Layne Walker Layne 
Kansas my __ Kansas _ = Texas _Mississippi_ ___ Texas _S. M. U. Evans 
Bock Walker Minisi Walker Walker | Conerly | Elliott Walker 
$.M.U. Penn $.M.U. S.M.U. _| Mississippi | Michigan $. M. U. 





























includes Michigan, placed more than 
one man on the team. 

This tribute to the Fighting Irish is 
well deserved. Notre Dame waltzed 
through its schedule unbeaten, untied, 
and unpressed. Don’t mention the 
Northwestern game, please. True the 
Irish won by only 26 to 19, but the 
issue never really was in doubt and the 
Irish out-ran and out-passed the Wild- 
cats by a wide margin. 

I honestly believe that Notre Dame 








14 CASH PRIZES 


FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWINGS 


Plus SPECIAL SUP- 
PLEMENTARY AWARDS 


Start now! Plan to enter 
the 21st Annual Scholastic 
Awards Contest. 24 Cash 
Prizes plus special 
awards for all prize 
winners in most of 

the other art class- 
ifications. 


SEE YOUR 
ART 
INSTRUC- 
TOR! 


VENUS 

Drawing Pencils 

can help you win. 

Use the pencils the 

professionals prefer— 

VENUS . . . accurately 

graded for perfect ren- 
dering, in 17 degrees. 


1 
SPECIAL BROCHURE? 
xamples of prize! 
pone drawings from pre- 


10c in 
contests. Send 


vious x 
ps of coin for brochure 

stom : 

reproductions: Limited qua ty. 








VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 





AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, WN. J. 





went easy on most of its opponents this 
season. I think the Irish could have 
doubled nearly every score if they had 
felt so inclined. 

What were Notre Dame’s key games 
this season— Army and U.S.C., right? 
Those were the only two teams given a 
chance to lick N.D. And you know what 
happened when the Irish cut lodse. The) 
gained nearly 400 yards rushing against 
both teams. It takes a powerhouse to 
run up that much yardage against a 
top-flight opponent. 

Why didn’t Notre Dame pour it on in 
all its games? Simple —the Fighting 
Irish are getting too wood. If they keep 
knocking off their opponents by lop- 
sided scores, theyll soon run out of 
competition. 

In fact it’s already happening. Most 
of the famous Big Nine teams — Michi 
gan, Illinois, Ohio State, and Minnesota 
—no longer play Notre Dame. Even 
Army, the Notre Dame’s ‘traditional 
rival, doesn’t want any part of N.D. any 
more. 

From a dollars-and-cents standpoint 
Netre Dame doesn’t care. It can play 
Peoria Junior High and still fill a sta 
dium. Where it hurts is in the prestig: 
department. Notre Dame likes to play 
the big-name schools more for the glory 
than the money. 

Okay, you Michigan fans, line up i: 
size place and I'll take you on one by 
one. I know you've been frothing at th« 
mouth while I've been singing th 
praises of N.D. 

You've been growling: “What about 
Michigan? Didn’t they finish the seasor 
unbeaten and untied, against a toughe: 
schedule than Notre Dame faced? 
Couldn’t they have polished off the 
Irish?” 

Look, pals, I _ the Wolverines al- 
most as much as I do my pay-checks 
Michizan had a beautiful club last sea 
son and two truly great backs in Chap- 
puis and Bump Elliott. But I don’t think 














th 
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they would have stood a chance against 
Notre Dame. 

Minnesota and Illinois both gave the 
Wolverines a bad time, trading yard for 
yard and losing by only a touchdown 
apiece. I don’t think either of those 
teams could have given Notre Dame 
more than a good workout. 

This is all personal opinion, of course. 
{nyway for a good tip-off on the rela- 
tive strength of the two teams, check 
the U.S.C.-Michigan score (Rose Bowl 
game, New Year's Day) with the Notre 
Dame-U.S.C, score (38-7). 

One more forward pass before I call 
t a season: Notice how well I did on 
the football predictions I made in my 
October 6th column? 

I picked Notre Dame to cop the 
national title. A bull’s-eye. (Quiet, you 
Michigan people.) I picked Penn ‘to 
lead the East. Right, again. (Did I hear 
. bleat out of you Penn State fans?) 

[ also picked Texas in the Southwest, 
\fichigan in the Mid-West, Alabama in 
the South, and a long shot, Catifornia, 
in the Far West. 

Well, I was right on Michigan and 
\labama. Texas lost out by only a single 
point (to Southern Methodist, 14-13), 
while California surprised most of the 
experts by finishing runner-up to U.S.C. 
in the Pacific Coast Conference. 

Pardon me while I wallop my back 
n pride, 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 








Q. Is the earth nearer the sun in 
immer than in the winter? 


A. No. The earth is nearest the sun 
in January and farthest away in July. 
In 1947 the date of perihelion (when 
the earth was closest) was January 3, 
ind the distance separating us was 
91,342,000 miles. The time when we 
ie farthest apart, called aphelion, came 
on July 5, 1947, with the distance of 
34,451,000 miles. The reason that it is 
varmer in July than in January is, there- 
fore, not due to any close approach of 
the sun, but to the fact that in the 
northern hemisphere the sun comes 
more nearly overhead. Hence, its rays 
f heat and light fall on the ground 
more nearly vertically and are more 
concentrated than in the winter, when 
they strike the ground at a low angle 
ind are spread more thinly. 


* * + 


Q. What is the difference between a 
hurricane, tornado, cyclone, and _ ty- 
phoon? 

A. A cyclone is a large area of circu- 
larly moving winds (which revolve 


counterclockwise in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and clockwise in the Southern) 
around an area of low pressure. It is 
usually accompanied by rain. The hur- 
ricane is a particularly violent type of 
cyclone, which occurs principally in 
tropical regions. A typhoon is a special 
name given to hurricanes which occur 
off the coast of China. A tornado is a 
much smaller whirling wind, of great 
violence, sometimes only a few hundred 
feet in diameter, usually accompanied 
by a funnel-shaped cloud. When it 
occurs at sea it may produce a water- 
spout. 
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Light Conversation | 


A man seen trying to strike a burnt 
match was asked how he expected it to 
light. “Well,” replied the man. “It lit a 
minute ago, didn’t it?” 


Melody McRae, Figuero St. School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


, Going, Going, Gone 
She: “Sometimes my father takes 
things apart to see why they don’t go.” 
Boyfriend: “So what?” 
She: “So you'd better go.” 


Blaine Kisner, Accident (Md.) School 
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but not too much! 


TO COMPETE IN THE 


FAMOUS -Yegersotl 


ART AWARDS 


@ Your painting must be in by March 15, 


(Ask your teacher for closing date in your own 
region!) 


gm Twelve $100 Awards 
g Fifty-three $25 Honorable Mentions 


@ Winners of the 12 major awards will 
have their work reproduced in full color 
on a part of the big Ingersoll calendars 
distributed all over the nation to schools, 
libraries, etc. 


w@ See your art teacher for rules and details 


Sugeuot THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 


The United States Time Corporation, international Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 
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STUDENT ARTISTS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ENTERING SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


®, Don't Miss 


oy 








With 


Time is running out. 


Get your art and photo entries in on time. 
Remember, $8,000 in prizes and 75 scholar- 
ships go to winning students. 


Important: Deadline Dates 


If you live in a sponsored region (see list at 
right) all entries from your school must be 
sent, preferably by your art teacher, to the 
sponsoring department store during the week 
indicated. Entries are accepted only during 
that week. 


If you don’t live in one of the sponsored 
areas, your entries must be sent to Scholastic 
Awards, Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., to arrive before March 15. 


Ask your art teacher for details about 
sending in entries. Act now! 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Conducted Nationally by Scholastic Magazines 


/.\.. Your Date 


The Judges 





Deadline is 
Week of Date 
Indicated Below 


ALABAMA (State)—FEB. 9 
Loveman, Jos. & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARKANSAS (State)—FEB. 9 
The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA (Southern)—FEB. 9 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (Stote)—FEB. 2 
The May Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State)—FEB. 9 
Sage-Allen, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State)—JAN. 5 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
ILLINOIS (Northern-—-except Cook, La Page, Mc. 
Henry & Lake Counties)—FEB. 9 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria 
ILLINOIS (Northeastern—Suburban Chicago, Mc- 
Henry, Lake & Cook Co., north of DuPage Co 
line)—FEB. 9 " 
Weiboldts, Evanston 
INDIANA (State)—MARCH 1 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 
IOWA (State)—FEB. 9 
Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State)—FEB. 9 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 
LOUISIANA (State)—FEB. 9 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS (Stote)—FEB. 9 
R. H. White's, Boston 
MICHIGAN (State)—FEB. 9 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroif 
MISSISSIPPI (State)—FEB. 16 
R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 
MISSOURI (Western)—FEB. 9 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern)—FEB. 2 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 
NEBRASKA (State)—FEB. 9 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 
NEW YORK (South Central)—FEB. 9 
Hills, McLean & Haskins, Binghamton 
NEW YORK (Brooklyn only)—FEB. 9 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK (Borough of Queens, Nassau & Suf- 
folk Co.)—FEB. 2 
Gertz, Jamaica, L. ! 
NEW YORK (The Bronx)—FEB. 9 
Alexanders, Fordham Road 
NEW YORK (Central Western) —FEB. 2 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (North Central)—FEB. 9 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA (State)—FEB. 9 
J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte 
OHIO (Southern Ohic)—FEB. 9 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 
OHIO (Northeastern)—FEB. 2 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA (State)—FEB. 9 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State)—JAN. 5 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central)—FEB. 9 
Pomeroy’s, Harrisburg 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern)—JAN. § 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western)—FEB. 2 
Kaufman's, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern)—FEB. @ 
Lazarus, Wilkes-Barre 
TEXAS (Northern)—FEB. 9 
W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 
WASHINGTON (State)—FEB. 16 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA (State)—FEB. 9 
The Diamond, Charleston 
WISCONSIN (State)—FEB. 9 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 








Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


OLD WOODBURNER. Photo by Robert Atkinson, 
Washington Jr. High, Marion, Ind. Taken at 
City Park, Travers City Michigan (Brownie). 


f 


NAVY DIVER being lowered forpractice dive 
in harbor at Gloucester, Mass. Photo by Harry 
Albert, Second Ward School, Latrobe, Pa. 
Harry used a Brownie Reflex camera. 


TEXAS and TITO, two Dalmatians. Photo by 
Steve Smethurst, St. Albans School, Washington, 
D. C. Steve used a Brownie 620, flash. 











How to win 
an extra *10 


by Ken Johnson 


Last year, this snapshot won a boy $25 in the Scholastic Contest plus 
an extra $10 because the picture was taken on Ansco Film. Better 


use Ansco yourself. 


Almost every month I plan to let you 
in on the tricks professionals use to 
get better pictures. 


But before I get started, I want to 
tell you how you can win an extra 
$10. 

As you probably know, this maga- 
zine runs a photography coritest (in 
fact, it’s already started). And they 
give away some mighty superior 
prizes. 

Well, once again Ansco has decided 
to give an extra $10 to every prize 
winner in this contest, providing his 
prize-winning picture is taken on 
Ansco Film. 

An item of news that should sound 
pretty sweet to you. For you not only 


get a chance to win an extra $10— 
but every time you take a picture on 
Ansco Film, your chances of actually 
getting the picture are greatly in- 
creased. 


The reason? It’s simple. Ansco 
Film has “wide latitude.”” And this 
wide latitude helps you get the picture ° 
in spite of any minor exposure errors 
you may make. 


So when you take your snapshots 
for the Scholastic Contest, be sure 
to use Ansco Film. Your chances of 
getting prize-winning pictures are 
greater. And your prize (if you win) 
will be $10 greater. Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. A Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 


ASK FOR Ansco FILM & CAMERAS 


Use Them In The Scholastic Contest 
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Air Cooled 


On a very hot day an old lady went 
up in an airplane for the first time. 
When the plane had been in the air for 
a little while, she pointed to the pro- 
peller and said to the co-pilot: “All 
right, young man. You can turn off the 


fan now, I feel much cooler.” 
Anna Lou Futch, Dixie County H. 8., Cross City, Fis. 


Change of Name 


Flim: “What was the name of that 
guy who used to make his living sticking 
his right arm down a lion’s throat?” 

Flam: “I forgot his name, but they 


call him ‘Lefty’ now.” 
Larry Unterbrink, Sts. Peter & Paul School, Ottawa, Ohio, 


You Can’t Catch Everything 


Customer: “I want a mousetrap quick. 
I must catch a bus.” 
Clerk: “Sorry, Sir, we don’t have one 


that size.” 
Bobby Nama, Winter Haven (Fila.) Jr. B. 8. 





Planters Contest Closes This Month 
118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


Win Some 
Spending Money! 

















ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


Very Easy 


















































FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 
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_ $25.00 


Qnd prize — anim 
ard prize — 
-. _ 15 prizes 
Ath prize 
PF $1.00 each. 
Men- 
8 oz. 


Ist prize 


a 


100 Honorable 
m = 2- 


: Priz 
tion packed tins of 


judges. 
vacuum wee 
Planters Peanuts 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 


The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant, 








Quick as a Bunny 


Benny: “Why do you eat so many 
carrots?” 
Betty: “They keep me from wearing 
glasses.” 
Benny: “Don’t be silly. How can 
carrots keep you from wearing glasses?” 
Betty: “Look at how many carrots a 
rabbit eats. And did you ever see a 
rabbit wearing glasses?” 
Jane McCoin, North Jr. H. S., Waco, Texa 
First Aid 
Husband; “There’s something wrong 
with this steak. It tastes queer.” 
Wife: “I can’t understand why, Dear. 
I did burn the steak>a little, but | 


rubbed vaseline on it right away.” 
Billy Gill, Five Points (Ala.) Sch 


Smart Witness 

A browbeating attorney finally asked 
the witness how far he had been from 
the scene of the accident. 

Witness: “Just five yards, two feet, 
and seven inches.” 

Attorney: “How does it happen you 
know the distance so exactly?” 

Witness: “I though some fool or other 
would be sure to ask me that, so | 
measured it.” 


Cortex Lee Perry, Columbus, Indiana 


Different Touch 


Bill: “Do you know that the King of 
England touched my great-great-grand- 
father on the head and made him a 
Duke?” 

John; “That’s nothing. An Indian 
Chief. tapped my great-great-grand 
father on the head with a tomahawk 
and made him an angel.” 


George Usry, Gillespie School, Greensboro, N. ( 


Paper Talk 


Passenger (to bus conductor reading 
a newspaper): “What time does this bus 
start?” 

Conductor (pointing to the news 
paper): “At the end of this article.” 


Jim Tollefson, Alexander Hamilton School, Seattle, Was! 


It’s Always Something 
Office boy: “Please, Sir, may I have 
the day off tomorrow?” 
Employer: “I suppose your grand- 
mother is going to be buried.” 
Office boy: “Oh no, Sir. She’s going to 


be married.” 
Doretha Eady, Margaret Knox School, N. Y., N. Y¥ 


Joke of the Week 


A rooster, crossing the barnyard in a 
neighboring farm, came across a foot- 
ball that the kids had been playing with. 

“Ladies,” he crowed to his own flock. 
“eome here and observe carefully. | 
don’t want to complain but I'd like to 
have you see what is being done in other 
yards.” 





Emily Meinyk, Wanham School, Wanham, Alberta, Cana: 





Way Down 

Pop: “Is your dog sick, son?” 

Son: “Yes, he has a terrible fever. I 
am taking his temperature now.” 

Son (five minutes later): “Hey, Pop! 
It’s gone down.” 

Pop: “That's fine, son. How far did it 
drop?” 

Son: “All the way, I think. He swal- 
lowed it.” 


Frank Dern, Burlington (Mass.) Jr. H. 8. 


Lion Tamer 


Tom: “TI just came face to face with a 
lion, John.” 

John: “What did you do?” 

Tom: “What could I do? There I was, 
all alone! First I thought of ramming 
my fist down his throat. Then I thought 
of looking straight into his eyes.” 

John; “How did you finally manage 
to get away from him, Tom?” 

Tom; “I just left him and passed on to 
the other cages.” 


Pick-up 
Zoo keeper: “Son, why do you spend 
so much time in front of the elephant’s 
cage?” 
Small boy: “I like to see the big 
animal pick things up with his vacuum 
cleaner.” 


Hugh Smith. Mystic (Conn.) Academy 


quiz-word PUZZLE 
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it takes 38 words to complete this puzzle. 


Score 22 points for each word you get right, . 


and see how close you can come to the high 
score of 95. 


. River in Germany. 
. Slang for tramp. 

8. Capital of Germany. 
ll. Point a gun 


6. Set forth. 


14. Very big. 








ARTIST ANO LETTERER WHOSE STUDIO 
48 LOCATED AT 76 BEVERLY ST., NEWARK,N.S. 





BUY A SET 
TODAY 






SOLD BY 


Stationers @ Artist 
Materials 


SEND 6c FOR SET OF CHARTS 


15. First King of Israel. 

17. Neuter pronoun (possessive). 

18. Abbr. for northeast. 

19. Abbr. for New Hampshire. 

20. Great hole. 21. Weird. 

24. Famous German composer. 

25. Color. 

26. Additional persons or things. 

+29. To exist. 30. Word meaning air. 
33. German unit of money. 


1. Exclamation of surprise. 

2. To perform a task. 

8. To recede. 4. Fish eggs. 

6. Light 2-wheeled carriages. 

7. Single person or thing. 

9. River between France and Germany. 

10. German religious leader who founded 
Lutheran church. 

11. In such a way. 12. Abbr. for Iowa. 

18, City in South Germany. 

16. River in Greek legend whose waters 
caused forgetfulness. 

20. Top of head. 

22. Latin word used in English, meaning 
“in regard to,” or “concerning.” 

23. Abbr. for yard. 24. Boy’s name. 

27. Male sheep. 28. Ocean. 

81. Abbr. for railroad. 

32. Abbr. meaning all correct. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pupil 
edition next week. 


Solution to Dec. 15th Puzzle 
ACROSS: 2-orb; 4-doe; 5-holly; 7-for; 8-lug; 
10-to; 12-L. L.; 13-price; 14-as; 16-no; 18-Christ- 
mas; 2l-her; 22-sis; 23-Ed; 24-la. 
DOWN: 1-carol; 2-odor; 3-bell; 5-hoop; 6-Yule; 
7-ft.; 9-G.1.; 11-tinsel; 14-ache; 15-shed; 16-nail; 





17-Ossa; 19-RR.; 20-ms. 


Generous Son 


Father: “When I was a little bey I 
always ate the crusts of my bread.” 
Johnny: “Did you like them?” 
Father: “Of course I liked them.” 
Johnny: “Then you can have mine.” 
Bleanor Shivak, New York, N. Y. 


Crack! 
Good iceskater: “Do people laugh 
when you fall down?” 
Bad iceskater: “No, but the-ice sure 


makes some funny cracks.” 
Gordon Butler, East Providence (R. 1.) Jr. H.8. 


Modern Conveniences 


A man rushed up to the clerk in a 
hardware store and asked: “Mister, have 
you got long nails?” 

Clerk: “Why yes, I have long nails.” 


Man: “Then scratch my back quick.” 
Charlotte Schonhaut, P. 8. 219, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“KODAK” IS A TRADE MARK 








FOCUS for Social Studies 


cation for World Citizenship,” more 

than 1,500 teachers of the social 
studies met in St. Louis for the 27th 
annual convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Almost every meeting, whether a 
general session or a section group, bore 
the imprint of challenge from the inter- 
national crisis of our times. W. Linwood 
Chase of Boston University, in his presi- 
dential address, stressed sensitivity to 
the world as the first obligation of teach- 
ers to inculcate in vouth. “Teach world- 
mindedness deliberately, pervasively, 
and whenever the nj; ortunity arises,” 
said he. 

Welcomed by St. Louis School Super- 
intendent Philip J. Hickey, the conven- 
tion heard the able report on “The Re- 
direction of German Education,” pre- 
sented as a symposium by the Social 
Studies Committee sent to Germany 
last winter on invitation of the Amer- 
ican Military Government and the 
American Council on Education. 

Allen Y. King of Cleveland headed 
the committee of seven, including 
Howard R. Anderson, U. S, Office of 
Education, Burr W. Phillins, University 
of Wisconsin, Margaret O. Koopman, 
Central Michigan Colleve Frederick J. 
Moffitt, N. Y. State Department, J. Rus- 
sell Whitaker, Peabody College. and 
Inhn H. Haefner. University of Iowa. 
Five of these members presented spe- 
cific facets of the subiect. German 
schools. said Dr. King, had no real pro- 
gram of social studies in the curriculum. 
History and geography are still taught 
in a narrow and nationalistic spirit. 


JP ston their attention on “Edu- 


The Communist Challenge 


The United States has lagged seri- 
ously behind Britain and France, and 
even Russia, in its handling of educa- 
tion in the American zone, the panel 
agreed. Thev stressed lack of the ele- 
mentary necessities of school work, in- 
cluding buildings. teaching versonnel, 
books, paner, pencils ane all kinds of 

sViae D- Harfner nrecentod o ceven- 
point program for soiled action by 
American te>chers «nd students now to 
help rehabilitate the German educa- 
tional system. A mimeographed list of 
addresses to which packages of school 
materials and clothing should be sent 
in the American zone is available from 
Dr. Haefner or the National Council. 

“The Challenge of Communism to 
American Education” was the theme of 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John 


How to Educate for World Ties 
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Occupies Attention of National Council at St. Louis 


BY KENNETH M. GOULD 


editor-in-chief, Scholastic Magazines 


W. Studebaker at the banquet session. 
In a hard-hitting address Dr. Stude- 
baker drew a striking contrast between 
the social and educational philosophy 
of American democracy and that of 
Soviet Russia. To strengthen democ- 
racy through education at home, he 
said, is the fundamental task of teach- 
ers. He called for « four-year required 
program of social studies instruction 
throughout the senior high school, in- 
cluding World Geography, World His- 
tory, American History, Government, 
and Social Problems He also urged 
better instructional n.aterials and meth- 
ods in the social studies, including full 
use of classroom periodicals. 

The other banquet session main 
speaker was W. C. Sawyer, director of 
the national Americanisn. Commission 
of the American Legion. He too chal- 
lenged social studies teachers to take 
seriously their responsibility for de- 
veloping in youth a burning “zeal for 
democracy.” Incuicate the duties as 
well as the rights of citizenship, he said. 

Section and luncheon meetings on 
Friday and Saturday presented a varied 
array of panel speakers on timely topics. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark, who 
was to have addressed a general session, 
unfortunately could not be present. His 
paper on “The Citizen and His Re- 
sponsibilitv” was read by Judge Carl B. 
Hyatt of the Department of Justice. 

The ‘18th Yearbook of the National 
Council, dealing with “Audio-Visual 
Methods and Materials,” was presented 
by William H. Hartley of Maryland 
State Teachers College editor. (See 
page 14-T.) Dr. Hartley also reported 
on a special motion picture project of 
the Council, with a showing of two 


Stanley E. Dimond, 
new president, Na- 
tional Council for the 
Social Studies. Divi- 
sional director for so- 
cial studies in Detroit, 
he is also a member 
of Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ advisory com- 
mittee on its democ- 
racy series. 





historical films made in collaboration 
with Teaching Films Custodians. 

An interesting discussion on social 
studies textbooks developed from a sym- 
posium by high school editors of three 
well-known publishing firms: Emerson 
Brown of Harcourt Brace, Richard M. 
Pearson of Harpers, and Earl E. Welch 
of Silver Burdett. Publishers and editors, 
it was agreed, will produce the kind of 
textbook materials that teachers want 
whenever substantial opinion demands 
new themes and methods. 


Oppose Military Training 

Stanley E. Dimond, program chair- 
man for this meeting, was unanimously 
elected president. W. Francis English, 
University of Missouri, and Erling M. 
Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were elected first and second 
vice presidents respectively. New mem- 
bers of the board of directors, chosen to 
fill three retiring vacancies, were Edwin 
R. Carr, William H. Hartley, and Edith 
West. 

The Council adopted resolutions pre- 
sented by the Resolutions Committee, 
headed by Joe Park, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. It took a forthright stand against 
the recurring denial of civil liberties 
and human rights, and for the freedom 
of teachers and students to learn, study, 
and teach controversial issues. It called 
upon the 80th Congress to enact Fed- 
eral aid to education. It urged non-par- 
tisan support of the Marshall Plan and 
the Stratton Bill for entry of displaced 
persons. It opposed universal compul 
sory military training as undesirable on 
educational and social grounds. 


Scholastic Magazines entertained over 
100 subscribers and guests at their an- 
nual Thanksgiving buffet dinner Thiers 
day evening. Kenneth M. Gould, editor- 
in-chief, acted as host and Charles 
Schmalbach, Midwestern field man- 
ager, was in charge of the Scholastic 
exhibit.—Eprror. 





So Simple 

Teacher: “What effect did World 

War II have upon economic conditions 
in Europe?” 

Student: “World War II was so ter- 

rible that economic conditions were 

abolished in Europe.” 


ATSS Bulletin 
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Hints on How to Choose the 
Best for Your High School 


First of a series. Next month: New 
ideas in Directing. Mr. Schneider, Wis- 
consin and Cornell drama _ graduate, 
taught and directed for six years at the 
famous Catholic University Theater, 
Washington, D. C. He is now casting di- 
rector, Theater, Inc., New York—Editor. 


English teacher or a Broadway 
producer eager for a hit, you face 
the same problem: picking the right 
play. He has only a 15 per cent chance 
of success. (Financially, that is.) Your 
success depends .argely on how well 
you answer certain questions. 
l. Why am I putting on the pro- 
duction? 
2. What do I have to work with? 
3. Where can I turn for possible 
suggestions? 


Yess you are a high school 


Why Do the Show? 


We can agree that all high school 
dramatic productions should benefit the 
students. Within this framework each 
production has a specific purpose. If 
you must raise money for a school cause, 
you will probably want to do one of 
those sure-fire teen-age comedies. If you 





“The 


BABY -SEPTER” 


A NEW PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


PPI IED OP 








3-Act Comedy; 9w, 6m; 1 int. set. 


A sparkling, zestful, new easy-to- 
produce comedy that your students 
and audience will love. It’s about the 
favorite after-school pastime—baby- 
sitting. All the best “teen-age” com- 
edy ingredients are here—the raid- 
ing the ice-boxes—boy-friends push- 
ing in and making themselves at 
home—hanging over the telephone— 
maneuvering over dates—all the hu- 
mor, action and predicaments that 
go to make an outstanding comedy 
for your class or spring production. 
Send for a copy today. 


Royalty, $10 to $25. 


Send for FREE catalog of PLAYS. 


Use coupon on page 14-T 


Price, 75c¢ 





rrr rrr rrr a 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


1704 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














WHAT PLAY? 


want to extend student tastes and ac- 
quaint them with dramatic literature, 
then why not try a Shakespeare or 
Moliére comedy? 

Remember your audience. It you're 
playing to a junior or senior high school 
assembly, then your choice should be 
adjusted to student tastes and capaci- 
ties. What a Life, for example (like 
Seventeen) has always been a popular 
high school play because it has charac- 
ters and situations familiar to students. 

On the other hand, if you play to an 
audience including both students and 
community, then you might well ven- 
ture beyond. Is your town starved for 
recent Broadway hits? Joan of Lorraine 
and The Eve of St. Mark, for example, 
were both produced in many school and 
college theaters simultaneously with 
their New York runs. Nobody knows 
exactly what an audience wants; not 
even the audience itself. You can actu- 
ally influence your audience’s tastes by 
carefully balancing what you think they 
will want with what they might want. 
Your job, I think you will agree, is to 
lift tastes, not to freeze them 


What Resources? 


Your final choice must still be tailored 
to your resources — physical and hu- 
man. Obviously, if you have a small 
stage and !ittle equipment, you won't be 
too tempted to try anything very elabo- 
rate, But if your stage is the usual king- 
size auditorium, why not use its size 
and shape? Don’t be afraid to use the 
forestage. Or the stairs from auditorium 
to stage. Or the side doors, Or the 
auditorium itself. You can pick plays 
suitable to such theatricality: Wilder’s 


Our Town or Shakespeare’s Comedy of 


Frrors, for example. 

Now. the budget. It must cover roy- 
alty ($5 to $50 per performance), set- 
ting. and costumes. The amount needed 
for lighting, make-up, and props will 
generally run about the same no matter 
what the show. If one item on your 
budget is high, then you must save on 
one of the other items. You decide 
which. 

Pick a play you can cast satisfactor- 
ily. Better a well-cast Seventeen than a 





By ALAN SCHNE!DER 


badly cast Cyrano —for both audience 
and actors, If your actors and crew 
members are plentiful, don’t keep their 
talents on the sidelines show after show. 

The simplest and most practical play 
for high school production is probably 
a modern comedy or farce. If you feel 
somewhat more ambitious, try a play 
that deals with vital ideas: The Little 
Foxes or a good melodrama like Night 
Must Fall. Or the so-called classics. 

Within limits, the better written a 
play the less will unpolished acting and 
simplicity of production tend to affect 
it. You might find The Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme or The Taming of the Shrew to 
be more rewarding — despite their diffi- 
culties — thar’ an easily produced mys- 
tery or comedy. If your actors tire of 
a play a week after you start rehearsing, 
if they bring nothing to the play and 
find nothing in it, it’s aot the right play. 
Above all, you, the director, must like 
the play. 


What Sources? 


Titles abound. You will find them on 
the lips of students; in Theatre Arts, 
Dramatics, Players’ Magazine; in an- 
thologies and collections; and — most 
copiously —in play publishers’ cata- 
logues.*° You may make your selections 
from: Plays written especially for the 
school theater market, plays from 
the contemporary professional theater; 
classics. 

Play material available from leading 
play publishers is aimed directly at the 
amateur theater. You may obtain de- 
tailed descriptive catalogues and lists 
tree of charge by writing to these pub- 
lishers and perhaps outlining or indi- 
cating your particular interests and 
resources. Normal procedure is for you 
to select titles from these catalogues and 
secure single copies to read. Never de- 
cide definitely to present a play before 
you — or your student play-reading com- 
mittee — have actually read the play. 

Play publishers very often carry titles 
of plays originally presented on Broad 
way. This is especially true of Baker, 
Dramatists Play Service, the Dramatic 
Publishing Company, and Samuel 
French. Look up reviews. See Burns 
Mantle’s annual “ten best.” 

Some classics, especially those avail- 
able in translation, are listed by the 
publishers, usually with a fairly small 
royalty fee. 

Picking . play is a long-range opera- 
tion: from semester to semester, year to 
year. You will make mistakes. But not 
as many as that Broadway producer. 


2 A somew>* extended list of sources may be 


obtained by sending a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope to Scho'astic, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 






"MAMA'S 
BANK ACCOUNT" 


BY KATHRYN FORBES 


YOUR NEW Scholastic-BANTAM 
SPECIAL for January 


A smash hit on the stage as “I Re- 
member Mama”—to be seen soon as an 
RKO picture starring Irene Dunne. 

Mamoa’s Bank Account is the January 
addition to the roster of fine Scholastic- 
BANTAMS now being used in classrooms 
throughout the country. 

You'll find many other desirable titles 
listed below. Remember, Scholastic- 
BANTAMS cost ONLY 25c PER COPY. 
Place your order today. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’‘s Bank Account. 


Tear off here—mail today 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 1-5 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 



































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
tine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 





Off the Press 


By Howard L. Hurwitz 
Editor ATSS Bulletin 


Government and Mass Communications, 
by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 2 vols., 830 pp., 
$7.50. 


Professor Chafee has taught at the 
Harvard Law School since 1916. He 
was recently appointed American rep- 
resentative to the U. N. Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information. In the pres- 
ent volumes, which comprise the sixth 
report from the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press, he analyzes the relation- 
ship of the government to such mass 
communications as newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and motion pictures. 

Since mass communications deeply 
influence our student. and since we 
must draw upon ‘them continually to 
vitalize classroom work, teachers will 
want to study Professor Chafee’s find- 
ings. 


Henry Ford, by Cy Caldwell. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, 
1947. 246 pp., $2.75. 


This is a boy’s life of Henry Ford 
with each chapter prefaced by a black 
and white illustration which highlights 
the theme. It begins with Ford's birth 
on a farm and carries him through 
World War II. Emphasis throughout is 
on Ford's role as an industrialist. 

The style and vocabulary is meant to 
capture the interest of high school 
freshmen. It can be read with interest, 
however, by students who are further 
along in their high school careers. 


And Thou Shalt Teach Them, by Paul 
Eldridge. Sheridan House, 257 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10, 1947. 
273 pp., $2.75. 


Mr. Eldridge retired from the New 
York school system after thirty years of 
teaching, during which he wrote about 
sixteen novels. His latest work is the 
story, in journal form, of Richard Hoe, 
dean of boys in a New York high school. 
There are enough dramatic incidents — 
ranging from the narrowly averted sui- 
cide of a thirteen-year-old-girl to the 
miraculous revival of energy after the 
eighth period — to satisfy a Hollywood 
scenarist. More prosaic but significant 
pages describe teachers who are bigots 
and teachers who are democrats. 

The journal form of the novel inter- 
rupts continuity, but several characters 
appear frequently, and there is a single 
thread running throughout—Hoe’s lone- 
liness due to the death of his wife. 
Eldridge grapples with some serious 
school problems and relies upon shock 
to arouse interest in their solutions. 
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ROW-PETERSON 


PLAYS 


A tested product by one of the nation’s * 
top publishers of books and plays for 
schools. 
Originators of the percentage-royalty sys- 
tem that puts the best plays within the 
reach of the smallest groups. 
Originators of the playbook exchange, 
the most economical method of reviewing 
plays before final selection. 
Publishers of Lagniappe, the free drama 
newspaper, read by more than a million. ) 
A post card will put you on the mailing 
6 
a 
2 
& 





list. 


Free Catalogs 
140-page catalog for high schools, 
churches, clubs, and general community 
organizations. 


Catalog of plays for children (kindergar- 
ten through junior high). Ask for Plays 
for Young America. Be sure to specify 
which of the two catalogs you want. You 
may have both if you like. 


iddress Division of Drama 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 








THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 


An Easter one-act by Elizabeth McFadden author 
of ‘‘Why the Chimes Rang, etc. 

Theme: Easter. Parts: 1 man, 2 women, 1 boy 
of twelve. Time: 40 minutes. Simple interior. 
Any Easter music preferred. 

“TI was so delighted with The Boy Who Dis- 
covered Easter” . . . It is entertaining and, 
at the same time, presents in the clearest way 
the fundamental truth of God and Life.” 
Randolph Ray. Rector of “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,”” New York. 


Price: 40 cents. Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W.45 St.,N.Y. 7623 Sunset Blvd.,Hollywood 46 


















CONTEST MAGAZINI 

others win. Teach you how to win 

BIG PRIZES. Lists current contests 

Send 25c for sample copy. 
GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 

1609 East Sth St. Dept. 23A Duluth 5, Minn. 
























7 SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE |. C. S. 1947-48 CATALOG 


Over a thousand features and 
shorts. The best and latest in 


16mm Sound films for supe 
rior entertainment in your 
school movie programs. Write 
today. Address Dept. ST. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, Inc 


1560 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 19 WY 











Teachers: Use the Master Coupon page 14. 
Your requests for free aids and product in- 
formation will be filled promptly. 
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Sound Advice 


By William J. Temple 
Brooklyn College Audio Visual Ed. Com. 


Hints on Sound Recording 


Before make an important re- 
cording, follow the professional practice 
of making a test record to make sure 
that everything is in working order. 
It will save you disappointment and 
embarrassment. 

Set the volume cuntrol at the begin- 
ning of the recording and then leave it 
alone as much as possible. In recording 
rehearsed material, ask for preliminary 
tests on the 


you 


softest and loudest pas- 
sages to see whether you can set your 
volume control high enough for former 


and not too high for latter. 


Microphone Technique 


Don’t let speakers nuzzle the micro- 
phone. When they do, the sounds are 
distorted. The sibilants spit and sputter 
like a leaky steam radiator valve, the 
explosives thump, and the voice sounds 
deeper and more robust than it actually 
is, If your aim is to get a faithful record, 
keep the speaker back from the micro- 
phone. The fault of talking too close 
is not confined to amateurs. When pro- 
fessional radio used 
in one of the early demonstrations of 
frequency modulation broadcasting, it 
was found necessary to erect a barrier 
around the microphone. You can help 
in inexperienced speaker by suggesting 
to him that the microphone is the listen- 
er’s ear. 


announcers were 


“Cueing” the Tape Recorder 


One of the disadvantages of tape 
(and wire) recorders is the difficulty of 
finding quickly the part of the record 
that you want to play or, in making a 
short recording for immediate playback, 
to find the beginning quickly and cer- 
tainly. For the first purpose there is 
now available an attachment called the 
“E-Z Cue” (Amplifier Corporation of 
America; $11.90 net) which counts 
the turns made by the take-up reel of 
the magnetic paper tape machine. For 
the second purpose, try slipping a torn 
bit of paper under the tape on the take- 
up reel just before you begin to record. 


A New Tape 


clearer recordings of 
speech, try “Scotch Sound Recording 
Tape” (manufactured by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company) 
on your Brush or other recorder. It 
gives unusually good reproduction of 
the consonant sounds. The uncoated 
back of the tape is white. Makes it 
easier to mark with a pencil. 


For crisper, 





January 


This month our recommended list of radio pro- 
grams chosen by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee is abbreviated. The list 
cludes all programs, 
are annotated. 


below in- 
but only new programs 


All hours are EST. New programs appear in 
bold face. Music programs, ®. Grade levels 
recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), 
S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia 
Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


@ SUNDAY 


* Coffee 
ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 

*Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 11-11:30 a.m. 
ABC 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 
(S-A) 11:30-12 noon. MBS 

Invitation to Learning (S-A) 
p.m. CBS 

World Security Workshop (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. ABC 

America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS 

Time for Reason (S-A) 1:30-1:45 p.m. 
CBS 

University of Chicago Round Table (S-4&) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC 

CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 

New time. 

*RCA Victor Show (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
NBC 

*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 
NBC 

*New York Philharmonic Society 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (]-S-A) 
MBS 


Concerts (J-S-A) 8:30-9 a.m. 


12-12:30 


(S-A) 


4-4:30 p.m. 


*METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 
(S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. ABC 
Met's radio search for talented young singers. 

Many top stars have come through this program. 

Sponsor: Farnsworth Television and Radio Corp. 

The World We Face (S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 

Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30-8 
p.m. ABC 

*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m. 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 


*LATIN AMERICAN SERENADE (J-S-A) 10:30. 
11 p.m. MBS 


Music acquaints listeners with Latin American 
countries, saluting important events and holidays. 





Chico Valle, Cuban singer, and others. Good-will 
exchange feature in cooperation with Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 11:15- 
11:30 p.m. NBC 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*United States Service 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


Bands (J-S-A) 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Nelson Olmsted ( J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10-10:30 
a.m. NBC 

American School of the Air (J-S-A) 5-5:30 
p.m. CBS 

Headline Edition (S-A) 7-7:15 p.m. ABC 


@ MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School 
(]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Jan. 5, Patent Applied For; Jan. 12, 


Come and Go; Jan 
The Right to Know. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Cavaleade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m 
NBC 

*Voice uf Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Telephone 
p.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show 
p.m. NBC 


of the Air) 


Free to 
19, Free to Inquire; Jan. 


Hour (J-S-A) 9-9:30 


(J-S-A) 10:30-11 


@ TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of the 

Air) (]J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Jan. 6, Justin Morgan Had a Horse—Margverite 

Henry; Jan. 13, Leaves of Grass—Walt Whitman 

Jan. 20, The Portable Mrs. Tillson — Whitfield 

Cook; Jan. 27, Weep No More, My Lady — James 

Street 

Frontiers of Science (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Youth Asks the Government (J-S-A) 5- 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30-9:30 
p.m. ABC 

*Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:30 p.m 
ABC 

American Forum of the Air 
10:30 p.m. MBS 

Labor U. S. A. (S-A) 
ABC 

It’s Your Business 


ABC 


(S-A) 10- 
10:30-10:45 p.m 


(S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. 





@ WEDNESDAY 


* Alan Lomax’ Song Train (J-S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. MBS 


March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
wn. 7, Can Machines Think?; Jan. 14, Assembly 
es; Jan. 21, Why We Laugh; Jan. 28, Magic. 
OF MEN AND BOOKS (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS 


“urrent books and their authors are discussed. 


ur United Nations ( Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC 
@ THURSDAY 


*Gateways to Music (Am. School of the 
Air) (]J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


Jan. 2, Ring in the New Year; Jan. 8, Around 
he Baltic; Jan. 15, Saludos Americanos; Jan. 22, 
Potsdam Concert; Jan. 29, Mediterranean Ports. 


\ir. President (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. ABC 


imily Theatre (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. 
MIBS 

@ FRIDAY 

Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) 
(]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


jan. 2, Atomic Aae: Jan. 9, Industrial Peace; Jan 
6, Woyward Youth; Jan. 23, A Balanced Budget; 
30, Marriage or a Coreer? 
port from the UN 
CBS 
*Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 
* Highways of Melods T-S) 8-8:30 p.m 
NBC 
feet the Press (S-A 


S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 


10-10:30 p.m. MBS 


PRO AND CON (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. NBC 


Congressmen, public officials and national figures 
k on current subjects in the news 


e World’s Great Novels ( Univ. of Air) 


(S-A) 11:30-12 M. NBC 
@ SATURDAY 
tory Shop E-]) 9-9:30 a.m. NBC 
Garden Gate ]-S \ 9:15-9:30 a.m 
CBS 
flee with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 a.m. 
NBC 
ink Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30) a.m 
NBC 


*United States Navy Band 
10:30 a.m. ABC 
t’s Pretend (E-]) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 


lventurers Clab (]-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 


(J-S-A) 10- 


CBS 

nd of the Lost |-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 
ABC 

ierican Farmer (]-S-A) 12:30-1) p.m 
ABC 


lome Is What You Make It ( Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. NBC 

itional Farm and Home 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

hur Town Speaks 
ABC 

*Metropolitan Opera (S-]) 2-5 p.m. ABC 

olumbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-3 
p.m. CBS 


Hiow 


]-S-A) 


J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE (S-A) 3:15-3:30 p.m. 
CBS 
Watson Davis, director of Science Service, in- 


erviews scientists on recent discoveries and scien- 
fic progress. 


DOCTORS TODAY (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. NBC 


Dramatic series, under American Medical Assoc. 
uspices, tells stories of new scientific develop- 
nents in medicine. 








*FIRST PIANO QUARTETTE (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 


Four-piano arrangements of the classics. 


In My Opinion (J]-S-A) 6:15-6-30 p.m. 
CBS 
Same as Monday. (New time.) 


*NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC 

* Hawaii Calls tg a 7- 

*Sound Off (J-S-A) 7:3 

*Chicago Theatre of the 
p.m. MBS 


With William D. Boutwell 


:30 p.m. MBS 
1-8 p.m. CBS 
eee (S-A) 10-11 





Are schools doing right by children? 
Listen to the answer on Report Card, 
CBS Documentary 
January i4, 10 p.m. EST. 
It's based on weeks of research in 
Westfield, New Jersey schools. 


° 


an hour-long 
Wednesday, 


ll armchair judges of new voices 
(and who isn’t?) welcome the return of 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
(ABC). 
° ° © 

Doctors Today (NBC, Saturdays), 
twelfth series of programs sponsored 
by American Medical Association, steps 
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out with a new format to present medi- 
cal science dramatically. 
° 2 o 
One of radio’s most famous 1947 pro- 
grams — Lou Hazam’s The Man in the 
Garbage Can (food conservation) can 
now be borrowed trom the U. S. Office 
of Education Transcription Exchange. 
° ° 


6 


Better get your request in for the 
fine child g*‘dance folders offered on 
ABC’s wire recorded Child’s World. It 
is doing well opposite Jack Benny on 
Sundays. Mail is up to 700 per week. 

o ° ° 


See the new College Script W riting 
Contest announced in “Capsule News’ 
p.6 

6 v ° 

We are glad to see that Decca’s fine 
educational records wiil now be pushed 
by a company that knows the school 
field, namely, the American Book Com- 
pany. The first list has 88 albums 
poetry, ballads, drama Decca’s Lone- 
vome Train is a must on Lincoln’s birth 
day in many schools. 


° oO 


Homer Price will set you chuckling. 
It is a Books Bring Adventure recording 
which you and other adults will enjoy 
as much as your pupils I immediately 
bought the album for my niece. Small 


chance she has of getting it! 
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No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . 
the leading recording blanks used by 
broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 


Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 
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performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8", 10”, 12”, 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 614”, 8”, 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 
ing list, drop a penny post card to... 


Dept. ST-3 
444 MADISON AVENUE 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Guidebook for John Doe 


OHN DOE, average social studies 
Peake hears 2 ‘ot about audio- 
visual education. He is about convinced 
that the audio-visual age is here. 

John is conscientious, He wants to 
give his students all the learning help 
he can. So he’s looked into the audio- 
visual field quite carefully. 

Frankly, John is confused. Lumped 
together into all-too-frequently vague 


generalizations he encounters films, 
filmstrips, excursions, radio, pictures, 
exhibits, posters, recordings — almost 
anything except text reading and his 
lectures! Although fomiliar with 
many of these materials, he hasn’t used 
them much, and he’s rever approached 
them as “audio-visual education.” 
John has questions, lots of them. 
How is he to use audio-visual materials? 


he’s 





This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will hear directly from the advertisers and organizations. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS AND PRODUCTS OFFERED 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other 


PUBLIC SERVICE SPECIALS 


p. 3-7 13-T 


CARE (Coop. for Am. Re- [] Name on free list for 
Audio Record. 


[-] Script contest rules. 


mittances to Europe) 

[] Leaflet: 
do. 

Am. Overseas Aid—U. N. 

Appeal for Children. 

[] Folder on school role in 
new campaign. 


what schools 


BYRON G. MOON Bur. of 
Ed. Services p. 4-T 
Teaching unit aids: posters, 
brochure, leaflets. 


CIER (Comm. for Int. Edu. 

Recon.) 

[] 24-page booklet, Going 
to School in War Dev- 
astated Countries. 

[1] CIER Handbook: reli- 


able relief agencies. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISH- 
ING CO. p. 10-T 


[] Free catalog of plays 0 
AMERICAN CRAYON CO. and 


® FROM ADVERTISERS 


p. 14-Jr., 4 all others. 
[] Folio of art helps. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 
CO. p. 32-Sr., 18-Jr., 24 
all others. 


[) Pencil sketches, 10 
cents (see 15-T). 


ANSCO, INC. p. 35-Sr., 21 others 
-Jr., 27 all others. rm 


Free pamphlets 
[] On photography. 


[}] On developing and 
printing. 


Also information on: 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 
STITUTE, Back Cover-T 


[] Free quiz booklet. 


other 
material for 
schools. 


GENERAL 
MAGAZINES p. 11-T 


[-] Sample copy, 25 cents. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. p. 
33-Sr., 


[] Photolamp data sheet. 
HIGCI’'S INX. CO. p. 34- 
ce 


D Colored inks chart, ete. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICE p. 11-T 


[] Catalogue of films. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS p. 
2-all 


[) ti 


CINEMA 


st of free films. 
[] Free copy of 
Profits from Profits. 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 

15-T 

[] Free lit.: samples of 
graduation announce- 
ments, perscnal cards. 

ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 

p. 11-7 

[] 140-page catalog of 


plays for high school 
and community. 


Who 


[] Petroleum 
[] Agriculture 


Catalog of plays for 
children through junior 
high. 


dramatics 
high 
SAMUEL FRENCH p. 11-T 


[] List of plays for high 
school students. 


CONTEST 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
p. 2-T 

[] Lit. on student mags. 
[] Folder on 
BANTAMS. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
p. 30-Sr., 22 all others. 


[] Sample book of Strath- 
more Artist Papers. 


15-Jr., 25 all 
Scholastic 
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Audio Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY, EDITOR 


Washington, D. C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1947 
(Order from the Council) 


$2 paper; $2.50 cloth. 











Where can he get them? Just why are 
audio-visual methods better than plain 
reading anyway? 

John, and you, can find answers to 
these questions in Audio-Visual Mater- 
ials and Methods in Social Studies, 18th 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
Social Studies. Under the editorship 
of William H. Hartley, 23 experts turn 
in a thoroughly practical work of schol 
arship. 

We particularly welcome Chapter | 
bv Paul C. Wendt. In it. Mr. Wendt 
tells us why and how audio-visual ma 
terials work. When Iechrny Student 
learns, writes Mr. V/endt. he finds out 
what words mean. The wider Johnny’s 
experience. the easier it is for him to 
give meaning to new words. When 
Johnny sees a picture or hears a drama 
he takes in imvressions with his eves 
and ears. Broader and far more vivid 
than verbal exnlanation, these experi 
ences give real meaning to kev words 
which Johnny must learn. Mr. Wendt 
goes on to say that social studies, which 
emvhasize complex word-ideas. de 
mand what audio-visual aids can give 

Other chapters cover all the types of 
audio-visual materials in detail, Each 
chapter has a different author. In most 
cases. one tvpe of aid takes un two 
charters. For example, Walter Wittich 
writes a chanter on the place of films 
in social studies Following this, Ken 
neth Rehage tells what. snecificall 
teacher should do when he uses a film 
The pattern is similar for excursions 
mans, radio. and others. Technique ar 
ticles usuolly take the form of 
studies on an actual project. 

The handbook vou lists 
sources and snecific materials. An an 
pendix includes reeding lists on all the 
audio-visual materials. 

NCSS’s vearbook is chiefly a_refe: 
ence work. We suggest a quick chim 
Then when von consider usino films 
or making a eld trin. look un the ap 
provriate 


case 


gives 


information. Excentions are 
the first three chapters. Read them care 
fully richt at the stert. Yow Sat "| 
vearbook invaluable for ideas when 
voure vlannine a semester's work 
Joe Doe will be refreshed by con 
crete information in the NCSS hand 
book. Unfortunately, he won’t be so 
refreshed by its prose. We do wish 
educators wouldn’t use three syllables 
where one would do. —E. L. W. 








TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


selected teaching aids help you to make 


your teaching easier, more effective. 











Dictatorship 


Forewarned is forearmed. Your stu- 
nts should know how a dictatorship 
orks and why Americans favor a de- 
cracy. 
PAMPHLETS: Fascism in_ Action; 
Communism in Action (Gov't Reports, 
gislative Bureau ot Congress, °47), 
Gov't Printing Office Washington 25, 
. C., 40ce each Russia; Menace or 
romise?, Vera M. Dean (Headline 
Book, 47), Foreign Policy Association, 
2? West 38 Street, New York 18, 25c. 
Books: Which Way America, Lyman 
Bryson (People’s Library, Macmillan, 
60c. Dictatorship in the Modern 
Vorld, Guy S. Stanton. (Univ. of Min- 
esota Press, 39), $2.75. I Chose Free- 
m, Victor Kravchenko (Scribner, 
16), $3.50. Darkness at Noon, Arthur 
Koestler (Macmillan, *41), $2. 
Firm: Democracy. 15 mm. sd. b&w. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series No. 16 in 


Senior, Junior, and World Week 


10 min, Despotism. 16mm. sd. b&w. 
10 min. Both rent or sale from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Chicago. 

Firmstnips: The Nature of Democ- 
racy. Series of 7 color filmstrips. For 
sale separately or in series. Curriculum 
Films Inc., New York. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH UNION 


Junior Scholastic 

February 2 

PampuLet: The French Union ('47), 

krench Press and !nformation Service, 

501 Madison Avenuc, New York 22, 
free. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 
World Week 
February 2 
See “Tools tor Teachers” September 
29 through October 27. 





News and 


By a 52 to O vote the U. N. Assembly 
sked all teachers everywhere to teach 
the United Nations charter and the 
urposes and principles, the structure, 
ackground and activities of the United 
Nations.” 

Ed.: Teachers who accept U. N.’s 
hallenge can make good use of The 
United Nations in Action, the 52-page 
tudents’ handbook issued by Scholas- 

Magazines. Thirty-five cents per 
py. Free to new subscribers to World 
Week and Senior Scholastic (Combina- 
or Social Studies Editions), for 
group orders of ten or more. 


Pen Pals 

We have received three new ad- 
resses which supply pen friend names. 
They are: 

Norway — Skolenes Brevklubb, Post- 

ks 3204, Oslo. 

Holland — W. F. A., Galarij, 14, Am- 
terdam. 

England — Miss M. Kimber, 39, Bar- 
ery Rd., Catford, London SE 6. 

Here’s an important reminder from 
Karl Gunnar Knutsson, secretary, MY 
FRIEND ABROAD: “As far as Nor- 
vay, Holland, and Sweden are con- 
ered, there are no possibilities in ar- 
ranging correspondence if the boys and 
girls are under 14, as we start learning 








English at school at about 12 and have 
to learn it for at least two years to be 
able to write a letter in English. How- 
ever, I know that Miss Kimber has put 
an age limit at 11 years.” 


Art for Classroom and Home 


You can now have the fine work of 
U. S. high school art students through 
the generosity of one of Scholastic Art 
Awards’ sponsors. 

New this year is the portfolio of six 
prize-winning pencil drawings. You will 
want to frame your favorites. The 
American Lead Pencil Company, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, will send the pen- 
cil drawing portfolio. Include ten cents 
with your request. 

Schools in Review 

Covering education’s waterfront with 
expert thoroughness Survey Graphic 
devotes its entire November issue to 
“Education for Ou. Time.” An all-star 
team of educators coached by Survey's 
able Beulah Amidon turn in the first 
postwar review of American schools 
from kindergarten up. 


Freedom Train 


For an outline list of “documents and 
memorabilia” carried on the Freedom 
Train, write The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
For each document there is a set of 
references to the World Book. 


Roosevelt Story 
Soon to be released is a special “guide 
for students” on The Roosevelt Story, 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
January 12, 1948 


Social Studies: Special Issue on 
World Oi] Industry: Commager — The 
Monroe Doctrine. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — 
America’s Progress under Freedom. 

English Classes: salesmanship. “The 
Master Salesman,” (a play) by William 
Hazlett Upson; “Words: That Sell,” by 
Elmer Wheeler; Short Story — “ Gator 
Boy,” by Zachary Ball. 


January 19, 1948 


Social Studies: National Article — 
Shall We Lift Immigration Bars to Ad- 
mit Displaced Persons? Commager — 
The Movement of Peoples. 

English Classes Communication 
Theme — Letters. The Letters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, 1882-1893. Composi- 
tion — Business Letters. Special Feature 
— Address Unknown, by Kressman Tay- 
lor. 





outstanding motion picture treatment 
of the late president’s life. Written by 
Dr. Allan Nevins, Pulitzer Prize his- 
torian, the booklet will be distributed 
in quantity by United Artists, who han- 
dle the film. 
Quote 

Whatever English tests may measure, 
it is not ability to use English, and such 
tests are of no value either to predict a 
student’s work in written composition, 
or to place him in an ability group.— 
Robert C. Pooley, Univ. of Wisconsin. 








PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by nail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 
1425 E. Elm Street 


Serenton 5, Po. 


























WHAT’S MISSING FROM 
THIS PICTURE? 


/. Looks like any coal-burning locomo- 
tive traveling at full speed—except 
for one thing. There’s no smoke! 
Thanks to continuous research by the 
coal industry, an ingenious way has 
been found to burn the particles of 
matter that come from flaming coal— 
before smoke is formed. Factory 
chimneys, too, have been cured of 
their smoky habits, while another de- 
vice recently perfected makes home 
coal stoves smokeless. Coal research 
projects now under way will benefit Gi 
every living person in America! 


kn 
an 
pr 
Pr 
2. How does a coal mine “breathe’’? 
To stay “healthy” and safe, coal mines need plenty a *g 
of fresh air. So giant fans located on the surface Re 
circulate a steady stream of pure air through mod- 
ern mines. The air drawn through a mine by the 





























newest fans weighs twelve times as much as the ” tt 
coal taken from the mine each day! eH a _ SS A 





What put the miner on his feet? 

Formerly, miners cut coal with pick- 

axes while lying uncomfortably on their 

sides. No more, in modern mines! In- 

stead, they operate cutting machines 

which bite into the coal, blocking out 

some 30 tons to be brought down by a 

single blast. Today, of all bituminous R 

coal mined underground in America 

more than 90% is mechanically cut! g 
4 


It's fun finding out about coal! To prove it, : 
we've prepared a lively quiz booklet, Old King Coal 
Calls a New Tune! Your pupils will enjoy learning 
} Bituminous Coal Institute, Dept. ST < 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. ° 
Please send me free copies of 5 
Op Kinc Coat Catits a New Tune! 


about our greatest natural resource with this enter- 
taining and accurate booklet. To obtain copies for 
your classes, just fill out and mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Name 
Street 














City , __ Zone State 
Name of School 





® 
BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY .. . FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
AUSTRIA (p. 6) ) 


Aim 
fo aid pupils in organizing their 
vledge of Austria’s past and present, 
to instruct them in methods of ex- 
sing this knowledge. 


Procedure ; 
\ — Reading the Article 
B — Quizzing the Class 


Reading the Article—Step One— 
TeacHER: Let us begin by reading 
silently the sections of the article en- 
The Land and the People and 
\ustria Was Great. We will divide the 
‘s into six groups and ask the mem- 
bers of each group to find in the article 
ll the facts about one of the following 


Vienna 

2. The Danube 

3. Village Life 

1, Music and Medicine 

5. The Habsburg Empire 

6. Czechoslovakia and Hungary 

\\ith the aid of notes the pupils will 
it their findings to the group as 
topics are called for. 


Reading the Article—Step Two— 
leACHER: Now let us start at the be- 
ginning of the article and read it aloud, 
llotting five or six paragraphs to each 
‘r. Two pupils will go to the board 
make notes of what they consider 
t important in the matter read. The 
f the class will jot down notes on 
r. After the reading, the class will 
pare and discuss the notes made. 


Sample Notes 
\farch 12, 1938 
Ostmark 
.ustrian men drafted 
toreed war work 
\ustria a battle front 


uur Occupation zones 
Vienna governed by all four nations 


agreed that Austria should be free 
and independent 


troops not to be withdrawn until 
peace treaty is signed 
can come to no agreement with 


Russia 
assets are land, machinery, buildings, 
etc. cop a oe 
Russia claims as ake everyeGn g 
owned by the Germt@as at end of war 
Austrian oil depositS\f_ Russian zone 
most farm crops in Russiatr zone 
Russia has 60,000 troops in Austria 


removal of farm machinery slows up 
tarming 

less food than ever before in Austria 

U.S. spending $100,000,000 a year 
on relief for Austria 

not enough jobs in Austria 

most people of Austria hungry and 
ill-clothed 


some Austrians bitter about the Big 
Four occupation 

Austria has a central government 

President of Austria — Dr. Karl Ren- 
ner 

Leopold 
Chancellor 

Austria has two leading parties, the 
People’s Party and the Socialist Party. 


Fig] — Austria’s _ present 


Quizzing the Class 

1. How many occupation zones are 
there in Austria? 

[ Four. ] 

2. Who governs Vienna? 

[All four of the occupying nations — 
U.S., Great Britain, France, and Russia. ] 

3. If Austria is a republic with a 
President, a cabinet of ministers, and 
political parties, why is it an occupied 
country? 

{The U.S., Great Britain, and France 
believe that Austria is ready for inde- 
pendence. But they will not withdraw 
their troops until a peace treaty is 
signed. } 

4. What is delaying the signing of 
the peace treaty? 

[As in the case of Germany, the Big 








Four cannot agree on what should be 
done with Austria.] 

5. What is the chief point of dis- 
agreement with Russia? 

[In 1945 it was agreed that Russia 
should take German assets in her zone 
of Austria. Russia claims evervthing 
owned by the Germans at the end of 
the war. The U.S., Great Britain, and 
France say that Russia should not take 
property seized by the Germans after 
they invaded Austria in 1938.] 

6. What advantage does Russia have 
over the other nations occupying Aus- 
tria? 

[(a) The Russian zone has nearly all 
of Austria’s oi] deposits and many im- 
portant industries. 

(b) More than half of Austria’s farm 
crops are raised in the Russian zone. 

(c) Russia has more troops in Aus- 
tria than the U. S., Great Britain, and 
France combined. ] 

7. How are the Austrians faring un- 
der the occupation of the Big Four? 

[Most of the people are hungry and 
ill-clothed. ] 

8. With what state of the United 
States can Austria be compared for size? 

[ Maine. ] 

9. In what chain of mountains does 
much of Austria lie? 

[The Alps.] 

10. What city on the Danube is the 
Austrian center of trade, learning, 
music, and art? 

[ Vienna. ] 

11. What family of monarchs once 
ruled a large Austrian empire? 

[The Habsburg family.] 


“FIRST AMERICANS” NEED 
HELP (p. 5) 
1. Assign the following roles to seven 
pupils. 
Roles 


A Navajo boy or girl of your own 
age. 

A Navajo mother or father. 

A chief of the Navajos. 





ee 














Radio Play 
dent in American history. 
played the lead. 


Theme Article: Czechoslovakia. 


book Heritage of Freedom, The His 
ments of American Libert ty, 
Heritage Foundation, anc 


Bib and Tuck in Washington: 


articles, maps, 
15, 1947 issue. 
a map; 3) puzzle questions; (4) 
cation questions. 


tents of the Jan. 


ow 


19th issue only. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


: Great Grandfather of Liberty, based on a little-known inci- 


From a broadcast in which Sir Cedric Hardwicke 


No. 1 in our new series employing the “comics” type of panel illustra- 
tions — Stories Behind the Documents on the Freedom Train: Private Shurt- 
leff's Great Secret. The feature is printed in two colors, with superior illus- 
trations, grammatically and historically accurate. A main source is the new 
‘ry and Significance of the Basic Docu- 

by Frank Monaghan, sponsored by the American 
published by Princeton University Press ($3.50). 
All Out for Democracy: Democracy Begins at Home. 

The Patent Office. 


LOOK FOR THE SEMESTER QUIZ 


A special four-page Semester Review Quiz, one copy for each pupil sub- 
scriber, will be included in your package of next week’s issues of Junior Scho- 
lastic (Jan. 19th issue). The quiz sheets will not be bound in the magazine. 
This will enable you to withhold distribution of the quiz until a later date. 

The Semester Quiz will cover all the nations 
and installments of the ‘ 
have appeared in Junior Scholastic this term, beginning with the September 
The quiz will appear in four se: tions: 
matching, multiple choice, and identifi- 


The usual CQ quiz will be printed in the magazine, based on the con- 


“Theme Articles,” 
‘All Out for Democracy” 


news 
series that 


(2) 


(1) pictures; 








of the U.S. 


A member 
service. 


government 


A teacher in a government school for 
Indian children. 

A doctor or a nurse in a reservation 
hospital. 

A Navajo veteran of World War II. 

2. Ask the class to read the article 
silently. 

3. Call upon the different characters 
to speak for themselves, using the in- 
formation gleaned from the 
the basis of their remarks. 

4. Ask the pupils to resume their 
real-life roles and as junior high school 
pupils to write a letter to the U.S. Office 
of Indian Affairs expressing their feel- 
ings about living conditions among the 
Navajos. 


article as 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the Indian population 
decrease after the white men discovered 
America? 

2. Do you feel that our Government 
has a responsibility for helping the 
Indians? 


DUTCH DIARY (p. 8) 


1. Teacner: The author made ac- 
curate observations as he traveled. He 
enriched his diary by recording many 
small details. As you read the story, 
make a list of the things he mentions 
which you would like to see. Examples: 





red-tile roofs, thatched roofs, windmill, 
Dutch bicycles, Zuider Zee, “klompen,” 
city canals, “Weepers’ Tower.” 

2. The class artists might enjoy illus- 
trating some of the scenes the author 
describes. These scenes might include 
a Dutch mother and child on a bicycle; 
a farm house; a country woman; a street 
in Amsterdam; a family listening to the 
radio. 

3. Write a story°of a trip you have 
made, or a record of your activities for 
seven days. 


NEWS REVIEW (p. 3) 
A. African Tribe 


Have the. class organize itself into an 
imaginary session of the U.N. Trustee- 
ship Council. Then ask one member of 
the class to enact the role of Sylvanus 
E. Olympio and to present the Ewes’ 
grievances. After he has presented his 
side let the “Council” discuss the merits 
of the case and draw up a resolution re- 
questing the British and French to co- 
operate for the welfare of the native 
people. 


B. World Bill of Rights 


Each of the six points summarizing 
the World Bill of Rights should be read 
aloud by the class and individually dis- 
cussed. 

To cl .rify the statements pupils might 





be asked to discuss the meaning of 


a 
fair trial, asylum from persecution, the 


difference between freedom of belief 
and freedom of worship, etc. 


Discussion Questions 

What advantages are there in having 
a World Bill of Rights? Who are the 
people it will help most? 


C. Aid Bill 


Place the following figures on the 
board and ask pupils to interpret them 
in relation to the aid bill. 

$597 ,000,000 

$522,000,000 

$18,000,000 


QUICK QUIZ 


(Ten questions for a five-minute test.) 


1. How many nations occupy Aus- 
tria? Name them. (Four. The U‘S., 
Great Britain, France, Russia.) 


2. What is the capital city of Aus- 
tria? ( Vienna.) 

3. On which sea does Austria have 
a coastline? (Austria has no seacoast. 
She is hemmed by other countries 
on all sides.) 

4. Who is Austria’s President? (Dr. 
Karl Renner.) 

5. What is the difference between 
The Netherlands and Holland? (The 
Netherlands is the name of the Dutch 
nation. Holland is the name of a cer- 
tain section of The Netherlands. ) 

6. Name the U.S. stateswoman who 
helped write the World Bill of Rights. 
(Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt.) 

7. The Ewes of Africa are under 
the rule of what two nations? (Great 
Britain, France.) 

8. For what three nations did Con- 
gress pass a bill granting $522,000,000 
in aid? (France, Italy, Austria.) 

9. What is the largest tribe of In- 
dians in the U.S. today? (Navajos.) 

10. What is the name of the kind 
of hut in which these people live? 
(Hogan. ) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: l-apt; 4-duty; 5-was; 6-rob; 9-ant; 
10-one; 1ll-rural; 13-bin; 14-ebb; 17-ea.; ; 
19-grebe; 21-fir; 23-non; 24-ado; 25-nod; 26-\\ ien; 
28-nor. 


DOWN: 1-Austria; 2-pt.; 3-Tyrol; 4-Danube; 
5-war; 7-on; 8-be; 12-an; 15-Brenner; 16-baboon; 
19-grown; 20-end; 21-fu; 22-I’d; 27-Io. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. AUSTRIA: l-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-d; 5-c; 6-d 

2. FIVEIN A MATCH: 1-hogan; 2-Netherlander; * 
3-mon ly; 4-Ewes; 5-reservation, 

3. THEN AND NOW: 1-Texas, Maine; 
000; 400,000; 3-$597,000,000, $522,000,000. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Put cross 
on shoes; 2-Navajo tribe; 3-Friendship Train; 4 
President Truman. 
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